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PREFACE, 

ADDRESSED    TO 

JOHN    SARGENT,    Efqj 

Member  of  Parliament,  &;c. 

Worthy  Sir, 

P^)^^"*  S  the  following  Diflertations  owe 
w  A  w  their  birth  to  your  judicious  choice 
^)K)S(jl(  ^^  ^^^  fubjed,  and  liberal  encou-* 
ragement  of  it,  they  now  naturally 
wait  upon  you  for  your  protection  and  counie- 
nance.  Your  original  defign  having  been  only 
to  excite  a  noble  emulation  among  the  youth 
of  an  infant  feminary,  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
world,  and  to  turn  their  early  attention  to  a 
matter  of  very  high  and  nation  il  importance, 
you  will  not  look  for  any  thing  in  the  execu- 
tion beyond  their  years,  their  experience,  or 
opportunities  of  information. 

Your  known  candour  will  likewlfe  lead 
you  to  confider  the  peculiar  difficulties,  arif- 
ing  from  the  times  and  circumilances,  in 
which  thcfe  pieces  were  compofed.  An  a6t 
of  the   BritiOi   parliament  had  become   the 

a  2  fatal 
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fatal  caufe  of  an  unhappy  breach  of  that 
union  which  had  fo  long  fubfifted  (amd  ever 
ought  to  fubfift)  between  the  Colonies  and  the 
Mother  Country,  and  very  general  were  the 
agitations  and  uneafinefs  thereby  produced 
on  this  fide  of  the  Atlantic.  Even  hoary  age, 
and  men  of  the  moft  fubdued  paflions  among 
us,  admitting  the  mod  plenary  jurifdidion  of 
a  Brliidi  parliament,  could  not,  in  this  par- 
ticular cafe,  but  confider  their  conduct  as  at 
leaft  unkind  to  their  American  fellow  fubjefts, 
in  defiring  (without  any  prefent  necefiity 
that  appeared  to  us)  to  come  between  us  and 
our  fovereign,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  which 
might  eafily  have  been  drawn  in  to  a  prece- 
dent for  depriving  us  of  all  future  opportuni- 
ties of  teftifying  our  loyalty,  by  the  free  and 
voluntary  grant  of  our  own  money. 


If,  then,  fuch  was  the  light  in  w^hich  th« 
eool  anxi  the  aged  confidered  this  matter,  ex- 
prcITions  of  a  warmer  and  more  unguarded 
kind  might  have  dropt  from  the  pens  of 
youth!  Yet  no  fuch  thing  appears  in  the 
following  difTcrtations,  which  are  laid  before 
the  public  in  the  genuine  form  and  drefs 
wherein  they  were  prefented  by  their  authors. 

Nor 


[Hi] 


Nor  WwS  it  pofTible  that  the  fmallcft  additiorrs 
or  alterationi  could  be  made  confiftent  with 
the  plan  purfued  in  the  execution  of  your 
trufti  which  plan  you  ought  to  have  an 
account  of,  and  it  may  alfo  be  of  ufe  to 
preferve  it  here,  by  way  of  precedent  for 
future  occafions  of  the  like  kind. 

Several  confiderations  having  prevented 
the  Truftees  of  the  College  from  propofing 
your  Medals  to  b/e  contended  for  by  the 
youth,  the  firft  year  after  the  receipt  of  them, 
they  were  at  laft  propofed,  by  an  adver- 
tifement  as  follows,  viz. 


College  of  PTiilidelphia,  March  6,  1766. 
•*  Whereas  John  Sargent,  Efqj  mer- 
chant in  London,  and  member  of  par- 
liament, bath  prefenred  to  this  College  » 
♦  Gold  Medal,  for  the  bed  Englifh  clfay 
on  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  a  perpetunl 
Union  letween  Great-  Britain  and  her  Ame^ 
rtcan  Cohmes,—N oi\c(^  is  hereby  given, 
by  order  of  the  Truftees,  that  the  faid 
Medal  will  be  drfpofed  of  at  the  cnfuing 

"  cocn- 
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*  Only  fo  much  of  the  advertlfcmcnt  is  here  inserted 
as  relates  to  the  difpofition  ofthe  .Vieiin]  which  rrodui  etl 
the  followirg  Eflavs.  Mr.  6.iige;u's  other  Medal  n«t 
being  yet  difpofed  of. 


[iv  ] 

"  commencement  in  May,  for  the  hefl  eflay 
*'  that  (hall  be  produced  on  the  lubjrdl  pro- 
*'  pofcd,  by  any  of  thofe  who  have  received 
•'  any  degree,  or  part  of  their  education  in 
*'  this  College.— -And  as  the  laid  fubjeCt  is 
**  one  of  the  moft  import mt  which  can  at 
*'  this  time  tmploy  the  pen  of  the  patriot  or 
*'  fcholar,  and  is  thus  ielt  open  to  ail  thofe 
*'  who  have  had  any  connedtion  with  this 
'*  College,  eithtr  as  ftudents  or  graduates, 
•'  it  is  hoped,  for  the  honour  of  the  Seminary, 
*'  as  well  as  their  own,  they  will  nobly  exert 
*'  themfclves  on  a  fubjedt  fo  truly  animating, 
«*  which  may  be  treated  in  a  manner  alike 
*'  intcrefting  to  good  men,  both  here  and  in 
«'  the  mother  country. 

*'  Each  candidate  is  de fired  to  prefix  a 
"  mctco,  and  a  mark  or  device  to  his  per- 
"  formance,  and  fcal  it  up,  without  his  name, 
•'  in  a  fparate  cover.  He  is  then  loput  his 
*'  name  under  another  fealed  cover,  writing 
"  on  the  outfide  of  this  cover  the  fam^  motto 
*'  and  mark  or  device,  which  he  has  prefixed 
*'  to  his  performance. 
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"  The   utmoft   impartiality    will    be   ob- 
"  ferved  by  the  Trullees  and  ProfelTors  in 


"  examinmg' 
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ling 
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Ill 


«  examining  the  feveul  performances,    with- 

«  out  opening  any  of   rhe  covers  that  contain 

'  the  names,  till  it  is  firft  determined  which 

'  of    the    performances    is   entitled    to   the 

'  Medal,  and  then  only  that  cover  will  be 
'  opened  on  which  the  motto  is  written  that 

«  diredls  to  the  name  of  the  perfon  entitled 

*  to  the  prize,  which  fliall  be  given  in  pub- 
«  lie  at  the  enfuing  commencement;  and 
'  therefore  the  feveral  candidates  are  dcfired 
'  to  fend  their  compofitions  and  names  fealed 

*  and  covered  as  aforefaid,  to  the  Provofl, 
'  on  or  before  the  8th  day  of  May." 


On  the  8th  day  of  May  accordingly  nine 
different  performances  were  produced,  on  a 
careful  perulal  of  which,  the  three  im- 
mediaiely  tollowing  were  laid  afide  for  a  fe- 
cond  reading;  after  which  the  Medal  was 
unanimoufly  decreed  to  the  firft.  The  fecond 
alfo  was  i'  dged  a  mafterly,  judicious  and 
fenfible  perro  mance,  worthy  of  a  Medal 
alfo,  if  thee  had  been  another  for  the  fame 
fubjecf  J  add  ^he  t'lird  was  likewife  greatly 
approved  of  as  a  fpliited  performance,  fo  far 
as  it  went ;  and  ii  was  agreed  that  the  pub- 
lication of  both,  together  with  the  prize- 
piece. 


i 


t 
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ptccf ,  would  be  of  fervice  at  this  crifis  -,  whlcl> 
determination    was    immediately   inferted  in 
the  public  papers ;    in  purfuance  whereof  the 
modeft  and  ingenious  youth,  who  is  author 
of  the  fecond  Diflertation,  gave  leave  to  pub- 
lifh  it  with  his  name.     The  author  of  the 
third    Diflertation,     wrote,    concerning    his 
piece,  that  he  "    had  but  two  days  to  fpare, 
*'  from  a  particular  hurry  of  bufincfs  in  his 
**  profeflion,  to  prepare  it  in  •,   and  that  fo  far 
**  from   thinking  it  difgraced  by   being  rhe 
*'  third  beft,  he  would  have  rejoiced,  for  the 
*'  honour  of  the  feminary  in  which  he  received 
**  his  fir  ft  education,  if  all  the  other  fix  liad 
been  fuperior  alfo ;  and  that  if  there  were 
any  obfervations  in  it  which  had  not  oc- 
curred  to  the  other  gentlemen,   or  were 
likely  to  ferve  as  hints  for  abler  pens  to  fee 
fo  important  a  fubjedl  in  a  proper  light,  he 
readily  confentcd  to  its  publication  \  but 
requefted,   for  particular  reafons,    that  his 
^*  name  might  not  be  annexed  to  it.** 
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The  fourth  little  piece  is  the  produt^Iori 
of  an  ingenious  fon  of  the  college,  in  his  own 
cafy  unpremdicated  way.  He  has  by  many 
compofuions  done  honour  to  the  place  of  his 

education  i 
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education  ;  and  by  this,  which  was  Only  rhe? 
fudden  work  of  a  few  hours  of  that  day,  in 
which  the  other  pieces  were  under  exami- 
nation, he  meant  not  to  come  in  compe- 
tition for  the  prize,  but  only  to  throw  his 
mite  into  the  general  flock.  After  his  de- 
parture to  E>ij^la}id^  fjmc  of  his  friends 
having  defired  it  to  be  publilhcd,  with  th*: 
three  firft  pieces,  it  was  acco^.iifi^^ly  annexed; 
and  had  any  of  the  authors  of  tlie  oiher  five 
remaining  pieces,  or  tlielr  friends,  made  ihe 
like  requeft,  they  would  have  been  indulged 
in  it.  Indeed  moft  of  them  would  have  well 
deferved  to  be  laid  before  the  public,  had  wc 
not  been  afraid  that  the  repetition  of  many  of 
the  fame  fentimencs,  which  muil  unavoidably 
run  through  them  all,  on  the  fiine  fubjc^l:, 
would  at  length  beco.r.e  tirefome  to  the 
reader. 


many 
)f  his 


We  have  only  now  to  mention  th?  occa- 
fion  of  the  foiiowi:io;  Kulogium.  By  your 
own  propofal,  r.s  w.-ii  as  by  order  of  the 
Truftees  of  the  College,  ;hr.t  Medal  was  co 
be  ci'iiferred  ar  a  puhlic  ccmmtncemeiic. 
Whcrefort',  at  t'ne  c<;iYi:nencem^r.i,  M.iy 
20th,    176(.>2  iiMnedia'ely   after   the   vaiedic- 

b  tory 
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tory  oration,  the  Hon.  John  Penn,  Efqj 
governor  of  the  province,  as  prefident  of 
the  trufteces  of  the  College,  delivered  the 
Medal  to  the  Provull,  ordering  him  to  confer 
it  in  public  agreeable  to  their  previous  deter- 
mination. The  Provofl;  accordingly  acquaint- 
ed the  audience  that  the  fame  had  been  decreed 
to  John  Morgan,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &:c.  and 
prole  (Tor  of  the  theory  and  pradice  of  phyfic 
in  the  College  of  Philadelphia;  and  then  re- 
quefted  Dr.  Morgan  to  deliver  hlr-  DifTertation 
in  public  •,  which  being  finifhed,  theEulogium 
accompanied  the  conferring  of  the  McdaL 
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E  U  L  O  G  I  U  M, 

On    the  delivery  of    Mr.   Sargent's    Prize-" 
Medal    at    the  public  Commencement  iu 
the  College  of  PhiJadeiphia,  May,    1761;. 

By  W  I  L  L  I  A  M     SMITH,    D.  D. 

Provoft  of  that  College, 

(Piillijhed  ly  Beftre) 
S  I  R, 

£^"^3  '"^    ^^^^  i-evvard  of  your  great  merit 
^5  A  ^  in  this  elegant  ptrjormance,   ]  am, 
k^JX^  in  the  nan^e  of   the   Trullecs  and 
Faculty  of  this  College,  as  well  as  in  behalf 
of  the  worthy  donor,  to  beg  your  acceptance 
of    this  Gold   Medal.- -Its   intrinfic    value 
may  not  be  an  objtd  of  much  confideracion 
to    you;    but    the  truly   honourable   circum- 
fiances,    by   which   it    now    becomes    yours 
nuift    render   it  one  of    the    iiioft   valuable 
jewels  in  your  pofidTion. 

^  2  Ador»:ed 
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Adorncvi  tho'  you  have  been  with  honoi|rs 
in  diilant  lands,  yet  we  trull  thofc  will  not 
be  the  Itaft  acceptable  to  you,  which  your  na- 
live  country  bellows. 

That  the  firfl  literary  prize,  contended 
for  in  this  inftitution,  fliouid  fall  to  the  Ihare 
oi  one  of  its  eldeft  fons,  who,  to  much  genius 
and  application,  has  joined  much  knowledge 
of  the  world,  will  not  feem  ftrange.  Yet  ftiH, 
for  the  honour  of  the  feminary,  and  what  will 
not  derogate  from  your  honour,  it  will  appear 
that  you  have  obtained  this  pre-eminence 
Over  no  mean  competitors. 

Some  of  our  younger  fons  (among  whom 
we  ought  not  to  omit  the  name  of  the  modeft 
and  candid  *  IFatts,  with  fom.«  others  even 
of  inferior  (landing)  have  exhibited  fuch  vi- 
gorous efix)rts  of  genius,  and  tread  fo  ar- 
dently on  the  heels  of  you  and  others  their 
feniofs,  that  it  will  require  the  utmoil  ex- 
ertion of  ail  your  faculties,  the  continual 
draining  of  every  nerve,  if  you  would  long 
wifli  to  lead  the  way  to  them,  in  the  great 
career  of  lame. 

'    O  noble 


(< 
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uitboi  of  the  fecondof  ihe  following  DilTertaiionn. 
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O  noble  conteft  !  O  happy  feat  of  fcience ! 
to  behold  fuch  a  divine  emulation  among  thy 
fons,  kindled  by  the  ardent  defirc  of  glory, 
and  fupported  on  thofe  liberal  principles  which 
true  literature  alone  can  infpire  I 

Much  do  we  owe  to  you,  gentlemen,  on 
this  occafion,  much  every  way — much  for  the 
pains  you  have  taken  to  do  honour  to  the  place 
of  your  education-,  and  much  for  the  pu- 
blic teftimony  you  have  given  in  its  favour, 
declaring  that  here  you  have  imbibed  the  true 
principles  of  liberty,  and  have  learned  from 
your  "  early  *  youth,  that  your  head,  your 
**  heart,  and  your  hand,  fnould  ever  be  at  the 
"  fervice  of  your  country." — 


>''  ■;* 
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True  it  is,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  pub- 
lickly  inculcated — and  it  was  our  duty  to 
inculcate  on  you,  *'  that  -j-  if  there  be  any 
**  thing  on  this  earth  fuitcd  to  the  native  dig- 
*^  nity  of  the  human  mind,  and  worthy  of  con - 


(C 


tcntion, 


ions. 


*  See  Dr.  Morgan's  DiiTortailonj  nvIio  was  one  of  the 
fiift  graduates. 

t  Thcfe  quotations  arc  from  a  charge  delivered  by  tlie 
author  of  this  Eulogium,  to  the  fii/l  claL  of  graduates  in 
the  College  of  Philadelphia,  May  17th,  1757.  pr. 
Morgan  was  one  of  this  ciafs. 
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"  tendon,  it  muft  be  to  affert  the  caufe  of 
««  religion  and  truth ;  to  fupport  the  fun- 
**  damental  rights  and  hberties  of  mankind  ; 
"  and  to  drive  for  the  conftitution  of  your 
"  country,  and  a  government  by  known  laws, 
"  freely  confented  to  by  yourlelves,  or  your 
*'  certain  delegates." 


Sir 

m 


We  have  exhorted  yoq,  "  when  your 
"  country  calls,  to  be  all  eye  and  ear,  and 
«'  heart  and  voice  and  hand,  in  a  caufe  fo 
"  glorious  -,  proceeding  with  a  manly  and 
*«  intrepid  fpirit,  with  a  fervent  and  en- 
<'  lightened  zeal  •,  fearlefs  of  danger,  un- 
"  daunted  by  oppofition,  and  convincing 
"  the  v/orld  that  liberty  is  your  unconquer- 
"  able  delight,  and  that  you  are  fworn  foes 
«'  to  every  fpecies  of  bondage  either  of  body 
"  or  of  mind." 


I 


But  however  much  it  might  have  been  our 
duty  to  deliver  lelTons  of  this  kind,  fmall 
would  have  been  the  honour  we  fhould  have 
derived  from  them,  if  you,  gentlemen,  had  not 
nobly  called  thofe  leffons  forth  into  adion, 
dirmondrating  by  your  living  example,  that 
the  tuucation    you     received   in  this  place, 

"  was 
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«<  was  not  a  mere    art  of    furnlfhing    the 
"  head,  but  a  true  difcipline  of  the  life  and 


"  manners. 


i» 


un- 


Truly  delicate  and   difficult,    we  confefs, 

was    the  fubjed  firft  prefcribed  to  you to 

treat  of  '*  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  a 
•'  perpetual  Union  between  Great-Britain  and 
•*  her  American  Colonies,"  at  a  time  when 
a  fatal  mifunderftandig  had  untwifted  all 
the  cords  of  that  Union,  and  the  minds  of 
many  were  too  much  inflamed.  This  difficulty 
was  likewife  encreafed  to  us  by  other  con- 
fiderations. 


:n  our 

fmall 

have 

id  not 

|dion, 

that 

>lace, 

"  was 
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Great-Britain,  who,  by  her  liberality,  hacj, 
raifed  this  College  from  a  helplefs  to  a  flou- 
rilhingftate,  had  an  undoubted  demand  on  us, 
in  our  particular  capacity,  for  all  the  returns 
of  gratitude.  Yet  we  could  not,  we  durft  not 
divert  the  ftreams  of  Learning  from  their  fa- 
crcd  courfe.  Our  country,  nay  all  America, 
had  a  right  to  demand  that  thofe  ftreams 
ihould  be  directed  pure  along,  to  water  the 
goodly  Tree  of  Liberty,  nor  ever  be  M- 
fered  to  cherilh  any  foul  weed,  that  would 
choak  its  growth. 

In 


■1 
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In  th's  mofl  difficult  conjiin(51:ure,  we  re- 
joice to  behold  yoL.,  in  your  tarly  youth, 
exercifing  all  the  temper  and  prudence  of  the 
moil  experienced  pafriors ;  freely  and  duti- 
fully acknowledging  in  behalf  of  the  mother 
country,  that,  "  *'  as  the  derj<.;n  of  colonizing 
*'  was  not  to  found  a  new  empire,  but  to  ex- 
'*  tend  the  old,  the  colonies  owe  obedience 
*'  under  all  conftitutional  and  legal  reftric- 
*'  tions,  and  a  due  fubordination  in  all  com- 
"  mercial  purpofcsj"  yet  firmly  afTerting 
in  behalf  of  the  colonies,  that  they  *'  are 
'*  entitled,  in  return,  to  the  full  and  free 
"  enjoyment  cf  Britifh  Liberty,  and  ne- 
*'  ceflary  protection  from  all  external  violence, 
"^  —and  that  a  policy  which  would  enfure 
*'  a  fmall  immediate  revenue,  at  the  expenci 
*'  of  a  grea%  though  indired,  national  gain, 
•'  is  mean  and  fordid,  unworthy  of  the  gene- 
"  rous  enterprizing  fpirit  of  a  commercial 
''  nation-,"  and  radically  deftruflive  of  the 
mutual  confidence. 


ful 
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We  rejoice  that  ever  we  had  the  leaft  fhare 
in  forming  fentiments  like  thefe,  which  have 
led  you  to  draw   the  true  line,   and  power- 
fully 


*  S<re  DiiV,?rtation  III. 
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fully  to  Ihcw  that  on  the  everlafting  bafis  of 
reciprocal  interell,  and  a  participation  of  con- 
(litutional  privileges,  and  on  this  alone,  our 
Union  fhall  be  perpetuated,  and  "  our  t 
^'  bleeding  wounds  healed  up,  without  fo 
*'  much  as  a  fear  by  way  of  remembrance." 

Here  you  have  fhewn  yourfelves   entitled 

to  the  name  of  true   Sons  of   Liberty 

Sons  of  Liberty  indeed !  neither  betray- 
ing her  facred  caufe  on  the  one  hand,  nor  de- 
generating into  Licentioufnefs  on  the  other. 

The  occafion  now  calls  me  to  addref$ 
a  few  things  to  ycu,  gentlemen,  who  have 
juft  received  your  degrees  in  this  Seminary;^ 
but  f  would  not  trefpafs  on  the  patience  of 
this  candid  audience. 

You  have  obferved  the  honours  to  which  li- 
terary merit,  and  integrity  of  principles,  have 
already  advanced  thole  who  have  gone  be? 
tore  you  in  their  ftudies  here;  and  you  can- 
not but  be  fenfible,  that  of  ail  the  glories 
refled:ed  on  this  inftitution,  we  judge  thofe 
the  moft  folid  and  tranfporting  which  we 
derive  from  our  own  Tons, 


f 


I  Sep  Mr.  Watb's  DiiTcrtation. 
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The  time  is  fad  approaching,  and  I  trufl: 
your  bofoms  now  glow  for  it,  when  you  too 
flial),  in  your  turn,  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  honour  to  your  education,  by  your 
conduct  in  public  life.  When  that  time  (hall 
come,  educated  as  you  have  been  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  found  liberty,  permit  us  to  pro- 
mife  ourfelves,  that  you  will  ever  think  it 
your  glory,  to  be  enlifted  under  her  banners, 
and  to  follow  her  exalted  call. 

What  we  have  often  given  in  folemn  charge 
to  thofe  who  have  gone  before  you,  and  what 
you  have  often  heard  delivered  in  the  courfe 
of  your  ftudies  here,  is,  I  hope,  engraven  on 
your  memories,  and  need  not  now  be  re- 
peated. 

You  will  confider  all  arts,  all  fclences,  all 
eloquence,  all  philofophy,  as  intended  to  dif- 
cipiine  the  foul  for  eternity,  and  fo  far  as  they 
center  not  ultimately  in  this  grand  view,  they 
are  at  beft  but  empty  trifles.  Always  look 
on  the  fcriptures  of  God  as  that  mafter  fyflem 
of  knowledge,  by  which  all  other  wifdom  is 
to  be  regulated  and  perfe^fled. 
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In  whatever  ftation  of  life  you  are,  we 
hope  you  never  will  forget  your  obligations 
to  this  leminary,  which  will  travail,  as  it  were, 
in  pain  for  you,  till  you  appear  on  the  the- 
atre of  adion  with  dignity  5  and  will  expert 
to  find    its  own  children   and  fons,   at  lead, 

among  the  number  of  its  friends. Wc 

wiih  you  every  felicity,  and  bid  you  farewel. 

And  here  I  ought  to  conclude  —  But  the 
joyous  occafion  calls  me  to  return  particular 
thanks  to  this  fplendid  audience  for  the  coun- 
tenance they  have  given  us  this  day  ;  and  to 
congratulate  them  on  the  glorious  and  happy 
turn  in  the  aflVirs  of  America,  whereof  yefter- 
day  f  gave  us  the  certairi  and  confirmed  ac- 
counts. 

When  I  look  back  on  the  dreadful  ftate 
of  fufpence,  in  which  thefe  Colonies  have 
been  fo  long  agitated  ;  when,  in  the  room  of 
foreboding  doubt  and  painful  Iblicitude,  1 
behold  joy  in  evrry  1  ook,  the  clouds  difper- 
fed,  the  fun  breaking  in  upon  us  again,  and 

c  2  an 

\  The  account  of  the  repeal  of  the  American  ilamp- 
aft  was  received  at  Philadelphia,   the  day  before  the  de- 
livery of  this  Eulogi'jni,    viz.  May  1.9,   1766, 
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an  afTembly  around  mc,  in  which  every  rtian 
rejoices  to  falute  his  neighbour  as  Free^ 
— —  I  Peel,  I  Fee)  a  fympathy  unutter- 
able, and  an  cxultai  ^  of  foul  never  felt 
before ! 

O  glorious  day  !  O  happy  America!  if  now 
we  but  know  how  to  prize  our  happinefs — i- 
The  unguarded  fallias  of  intemperate  zeal 
will  foon  be  forgotten  ;  but  the  ftedfafl,  the 
noble,  the  patriotic  efforts  of  cool  and  good 
men,  in  the  vindication  of  native  and  confti- 
tutional  rights,  will  more  and  more  claim 
the  regard  of  ail  the  free,  in  every  clime  and 
age,  and  perhaps  be  confecrated  by  time  into 
one  of  the  brighteft  tranfadVions  of  our  ftory  ; 
afifcrting  our  pedigree,  and  (hewing  that  we 
were  worthy  of  having  been  dcfcendcd  from 
the  ilkiftrious  (lock  of  Britons  ! 

The  caufe  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious, 
is  the  caufe  of  Britain  herfelf— nay  it  is  the 
caufe  of  heaven  •,  and  it  was  with  inexpre(rible 
facisfaulion  that  I  beheld  more  than  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  wlio  have  written  on  the  ties  of 
Union  betwfrn  Gieat  Britain  and  her  co- 
lonics, deriving  a  very  capjul  argument  from 
the  tiebof  a  cuminon  leligion. 
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When  I  review  the  hiftory  of  the  world; 
and  look  on  the  progrefs  of  knowledge^  free- 
dom, arts,  and  fciences,  I  cannot  but  be 
ftrongly  perfuaded  that  heaven  has  yei  glo- 
rious purpofes  to  fervc  thro'  America. 

Civil  liberty,  the  proteftant  religion^  the 
principles  of  toleration,  in  their  purity,  ho- 
nourable as  they  are  to  human  nature,  fubfift 
but  in  few  places  of  the  globe;  and  Greac- 
Britain  is  their  principal  refidence. 

Under  her  aufplces  they  were  tranfplantcd 
into  America,  where  they  have  got  firm 
root,  and  are  flourifliing  into  immcnfe  growth* 
and  will  bring  fuch  an  accefllon  of  ftrength 
to  the  general  caufe  of  liberty  and  proteftant- 
ifm,  that  we  truft  no  power  on  earth  (hall 
ever  be  able  to  prevail  againft:  their  united 
ftrength. 

This  fentiment,  it  is  hoped,  will  more  and 
more  gain  ground  among  good  men,  both 
here  and  in  the  mother  country  ;  convincing 
them  that  to  check  the  fpirit  of  freedom,  or 
difcourage  the  propagation  of  knowledge  here 
in  America,  won  Id,  on  the  part  of  Great- Britain, 

be 
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be  to  wound  her  own  members,  and  weaken  or 
dcftroy  that  glorious  public  fyftem  of  truths 
freedom  and  happinefs,  whereof  Ihe  is  the 
guardian  4nd  the  head. 

Animated  by  thefe  principles,  and  guided 
by  an  enlightened  zeal,  it  will  become  us 
to  manifefl  our  gratitude  and  Jove  to  the  mo* 
thcr  (OLintry,  by  every  means  in  our  power* 
Let  us  make  our  moderation  known  to  all  the 
wof  iu  ;  bending  our  whole  thoughts  to  a  vir- 
tuous induftry,  beneficial  to  ourfelves  and  to 
Great  Britain;  adting  "  as  free,  but  not  u- 
•'  r.ng  our  liberty  as  a  cloak  of  malicioufnefs*' 
cr  of  licentioufnefs. 
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DISSERTATION 

ON     THE 

RECIPROCAL    ADVANTAGES 

o  F    A 

PERPETUAL   UNION 

BETWEEN 

GREAT-BRITAIN 

AND      HER 

AMBRICAN    COLONIES. 

FOR     WHICH 

Mr.  Sargent's  PRIZE -ME  DAL 

WAi    ADJUDGED    To 

John  Morgan,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  and 
Profeffor  of  the  Theory  and  Pradice  of 
Phyfic  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia. 
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T  O 

JOHN    SARGENT,    Efq; 

MEMBER  OF  PARLIAMENT,  &(!■. 

THIS    ESSAY, 

Ai  a  fmall  Tcftimony  of  Gratitude 

For  many  perfcfnal  Favours   received^ 

And  from  a  due  Senfe 

Of  His 

Accurate  Judgment  and  Public  Spirit^ 

Manifefted 
As  well  in  the  Choice  of  the  Subjeft 

For  the  following  Performance, 

A^  in  the  polite  and  generous  Manner 

in  which  he  propofed  it. 

Is  moft  humbly  infcribcd, 

By  his  much  obliged, 

Moft  obedient. 

And  very  humule  Servant, 

JOHN  MORGAN. 
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DISSEPvTATION     I. 

On  the  Reciprocal  A  D  V  A  N  T  A  G  E  s 

i  O  F    A 

PERPETUAL    UNION 

BETWEEN 

Grcat'Britaih  and  her  American  Colonies, 

^^r^i^yi  EVER  hath  the  caufe  of  Liberty    introduc- 
yk.  ^  ^  employed  the  pen  of  any  of  her    tion. 
^wwQ  votaries  upon  a  fubjeft  of  greater 
importance  to  Britain  and  her  Co- 
lonies, than  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  which 
a   perpetual   UNION  between  them   muft 
ne'ccfTarily    be    productive.      To    invert igate 
thefe  advanti>ges,  and  to  place  them  in  a  clear 
and  coni'picuous  point  of  view,  requires  much 
fl^ill   and   ingenuity,   and  affords  ample  fcope 
for  a  vigorous  exertion  of  the  brighted  genius, 
afiilled  and   improved   by  the  moft  extenfive 
literature.     A  competent   knou'ledge   of  the 
^reat  and  fundamental  principles  ot  govern- 

A  menc. 
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mcnt,  of  the  nature  of  the  Britijh  conftitutiort, 
the  particular  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
ftveral  Colonies,  together  with  the  hiftory  of 
their  produce,  trade  and  commerce,  is  indif- 
penfably  neceflary  to  fuch  an  undertaking. 
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Unequal  as  I  am  to  the  arduous  talk,  and 
trembling,  left  the  fubjedl  Ihould  fufFer  under 
my  unpradifed  hand,  I  have  been  almoft 
tempted  to  decline  it ;  but  when  I  confider 
myfelf  at  once  as  a  Briion  and  an  American^ 
and  refledl  upon  the  invaluable  privileges  and 
benefits,  to  which,  in  both  thefe  charaftcrs 
and  capacities,  I  am  fo  happy  as  to  be  en- 
tituled,  every  apprehenfion  vaniflies ;  an  ho- 
neft  confidence  takes  place,  and  I  venture  to 
deliver  my  fentiments,  rude  and  unpolifhed 
as  they  are,  upon  this  interefting  theme, 
depending  for  fuccefs  upon  that  love  of  li- 
berty, and  that  warm  zeal  for  my  country's 
welfare,  with  which  my  bofom  does,  and,  I 
truft,  will  always  glow.  *Tis  this  alone  gives 
me  reafon  to  hope  for  that  candour  from  my 
dear  countrymen,  to  which  I  am  well  con- 
vinced r^iy  poor  abilities  can  lay  no  claim. 

But  I  have  an  additional  incentive  to  this 
undertaking  :  for  I  am  called  to  it,  as  the  fon 
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of  an  Inftltudon,  wherein  I  imbibed  the  true 
principles  of  Liberty,  and  was  taught  to  adv 
mire  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  that  civil 
conftitution,  in  which  the  governing  powers 
mutually  controul,  and  are  controuled  by 
each  other,  in  which  the  rights  of  prince  and 
people  are  accurately  difcriminated,  and  Ji- 
berty  and  property  effedually  fecured  by  a 
government  of  laws,  not  of  men ;  in  whicK 
civil  and  religious  rights  and  privileges  are 
held  facred  and  inviolable,  and  declared  to  be 
no  lefs  the  birth-right  of  the  meaned  fubje(5l, 
in  the  moft  diftant  and  obfcure  corner  of  the 
realm,  than  of  the  higheft  courtier  that  baflis 
in  the  fun-fhine  of  royal  favour. 

This  Britifh  American  leminary,  which  v/as 
founded  upon  thefe  principles,  and  is  careful 
to  tranfmit  them  pure  and  uncorrupted  to  all 
her  children,  is  juftly  intituled  to  a  greater 
tribute  from  me  than  I  have  it  in  my  power 
to  pay.  She  has  often  inculcated  this  lelTon 
upon  my  youth,  **  That  my  head,  my  hand 
and  my  heart  (hould  be  at  the  lervice  of  my 
country."  My  head  and  my  hand  perhaps 
may  tail  of  rendering  her  iuch  afllllances  as 
•file   receives   from    better    heads    and   abler 
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hvinds :  but  the  prefent  occafion  will,  at  leaft, 
cnihle  n:e  to  fliew,  that  I  have  an  heart  as 
deeply  interefled  in  my  country's  welfare,  as 
any  of  her  fons.  'Tis  upon  this  principle 
alone,  that  1  ftand  a  candidate  for  the  honours 
tvhich  are  now  propofed  "  to  the  befl:  dif- 
iertation  on  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  a 
perpetual  union  between  Great- Britain  and 
her  colonies." 


m 
in 


The  plan 
oftreating 
the  fub- 
jedl. 


In  treating  of  this  important  fubje(5l,  was  I 
to  enter  upon  a  full  and  compleat  enumera- 
tion of  all  thefe  advantages,  I  fiiould  doubtlefs 
exceed  the  limits  ufually  prefcribed  to  per- 
formances of  this  nature.  The  principal 
arguments  that  I  fhall  ad'-'ance  in  favour  of 
this  perpetual  union,  fliall  be  derived  from 
one  or  other  of  thefe  two  fources. 


Firft,  from  a  confideration  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  Commerce  that  fubfifts 
between  Great- Britain  and  her  Colonies,  and 
the  amazing  increafe  of  riches  and  power 
which  they  reciprocally  derive  from  that  Com- 
merce. 


Secondly,   From    the  glorious  profpcft  of 
the  advancement  of  the  proceltant  religion, 
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which  they  profefi,  and  fpreading  the  gofpel 
in  its  purity,  through  the  vaft  benighted  re- 
gions of  this  weftern  world. 

But  a  full  difcuflion  of  the  feveral  argu- 
ments to  be  drawn  even  from  thefe  two 
fourccs,  would  require  a  volume*  inftead  of 
a  (hort  diflertation.  I  ftiall  therefore  confine 
myfelf  chiefly  to  thofe  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  firft  fourcc,  and  only  touch  upon  the 
fecond,  in  the  clofe  of  the  performance. 

In  the  firft  place  then,  if  we  do  but  take  a  A  gene- 
general  view  of  the  prefent  flourilhing  con-  ofthe^ 
dition  of  the  colonies,  and  refled  upon  the  prefent 
very  fmall  beginnings  from  which  they  have 
rofe,  in  fo  (hort  a  time,  to  fuch  a  height  as 
now  renders  them  the  richeft  jewel  in  the 
crown  of  Britain ;  if  we  confider  the  figure 
that  New-England,  New- York,  the  Jerfeys, 
Penfylvania,  iVIaryland,  Virginia,  and  Caro- 
lina make  at  this  day,  compared  with  the 
Hate  of  thefe  countries  in  the  hands  of  their 
original  proprietors  -,  if  we  attend  a  little  to 
the  amazing  increafe  of  their  inhabitants, 
their  products  and  exports,  the  prodigious 
quantities  of  nianufadurcs  they  take  off 
'  from 


ftaiC  of 
the  colo* 
nics. 
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from  England,  and  the  ballanpe  of  trade 
which  (he  obtains  from  their  commodities, 
the  fhipping  this  commerce  requires,  the  fea- 
men  it  raifes,  the  mouths  it  feeds,  the  hands 
it  employs,  and  the  accumulated  wealth  which 
it  brings  to  thoufands,  nay  millions  of  fubr 
je6ls,  we  cannot  but  be  fully  convinced  of 
the  vaft  importance  and  advantage  of  a  per- 
petual Union  between  Great-Biitain  and  her 
American  colonies. 


■'4 


Their 
greftt  ini' 
prove- 
menc. 


Can  the  warmeft  imagination  form  to  itfelf 
an  idea  of  aught  more  fublime  and  delightful, 
than  thofe  happy  cfFeAs  which  commerce, 
and  the  full  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  have  fo  fuddenly  produced  in  coun- 
tries, which  were  not  long  fince  the  dreary 
haunts  of  favaee  beafts  and  favage  men; 
Where  ignorance  and  barbarity  frowned  over 
the  uncultivated  earth,  gay  fields  now  fmile, 
bedecked  in  the  yellow  robe  of  full-eared  bar- 
veft  •,  cities  rife  majeftic  to  the  view  •,  fleets  too 
croud  the  capacious  harbour  with  their  fwell- 
ing  canvas,  and  fwarms  of  chearful  inhabitants 
cover  the  fnore  with  monuments  of  their  in- 
duftry,  through  a  long  tradt  of  two  thoufand 
miks. 
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From  this  gener'l  view  of  the  amazing   A  detail 
increafe  of  our  American  Colonies,  I  naturally    J^/^a 
proceed  to  a  particular  detail  of  the  advan- 
tages which  are  derived  from  chem  to  the 
mother  country.  '    '^ 

Certain  it  is,  that  nothing  can  contribute    Advanta- 
more  to  the  flourilhing  ftate  of  any  trading    gesof 
nation,  than  the  eilablifhing  of  fettlements  in    cotonicf. 
foreign  parts.     Experience  evinces  the  truth 
of  this.     Their  American  plantations  hereto- 
fore rendered  the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards 
rich  and  powerful ;  and  thefe  are  now,  not  on- 
ly the  greateft  and  conftanr,  but  almoftthe  only 
fource  of  their  wealth.     Nor  have  either  the 
French  or  Dutch  been  inattentive  to  this  im- 
portant objeft.     Witnefs  the  fettlements  of 
the  latter  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  which,    by  their 
application  to  commerce,  under  the  bleflings 
of  a  moderate  government,  in  a  few  fcore 
years,  from  the  low  and  dijirejfed  ftates  of  Hol- 
land^ rendered  them  high  and  mighty.     Witnefs 
the  efforts  which  France  made  the  lalt  war 
for  the  conqucft  of  America,  a  prize  worthy 
to  be  contended  for  by  the  moft  powerful 
nations.     The  city  of  Tyre,  *'  whofe  mer- 
chants were  as  princes,  and  her  great  men 

the 
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tne  honourable  of  the  earth,"  was,  like  Great- 
Britain,  fituated  upon  an  ifland,  and  hke 
Great-Britain  maintained  the  dominion  of  the 
fea  by  her  commerce.  The  principal  feat  of 
her  trade,  and  great  fource  of  her  wealth, 
was  the  noble  colony  of  Carthage,  which  fhe 
founded  ;  the  power  and  naval  ftrength  of 
which  was  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  by  means 
of  commerce,  that  forty  years  were  fpent  by 
the  Romans  before  they  were  able  to  fubdue 
this  mighty  people  ** 


Particu- 
larly to 
Great- 
Britain. 


To  a  nation  fituated  on  an  ifland,  as  Great- 
Britain  is,  accommodated  with  every  conve- 
niency  for  trade,  the  eftablilhing  of  foreign 
plantations  to  promote  her  c<>mmerce  is  par- 
ticularly beneficial,  fince  the  inhabitants  have 
no  other  way  of  conveying  abroad  their  pro- 
duct and  manufadures  but  by  navigation, 
which  breeds  feamen^  and  brings  in  wealth  to 
maintain  rhem.  This  renders  England  con- 
fiderable  uy  her  fleets,  refpedted  by  her  allies, 
and  the  fcourge  of  her  enemies.  Such  hands 
therefore  as  are  employed  for  thefe  ufeful 
purpofes,  deferve  all  kind  of  encouragement, 
for  on  the  pillars  of  her  commerce  depend  the 
fafety  and  ftrength  of  England. 

One 


*  Preceptor,  Vol.  11.  on  Trade  and  Coimncrce, 
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-  One  of  the  mod  confiderable  advantages    One  of 
therefore,   which  Great-Britain  derives  irom    confide- 


her  American  colonies,  arifes  from  their  fup- 
plying  her  with  commodities  of  her  own, 
whereby  a  vaft  treafure  is  faved  to  the  nation, 
which  would  otherwife  be  fpent  in  foreign 


kinj^doms. 


Table. 
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In  North-America,  we  have  almoft  every  Natural 
kind  of  climate  as  well  as  foil,  to  the  extent  advanta- 
of  feven  hundred  leagues  or  upwards,  on  the  America. 
fea-coaft,  from  north  to  fouth.  1  hefe  lands 
are  capable  of  the  greateft  improvement  by 
cultivation.  They  yield  fome  of  the  moft 
valuable  commodities  for  trade,  and  fuch  as 
arc  in  the  highefl:  demand  in  other  countries^ 
fuch  as  cotton,  filk,  indigo,  rice,  and  great 
quantities  of  all  kinds  of  corn  of  the  befl: 
quality,  and  the  number  of  conhmodicies 
might  be  cafily  augmented.  Vines  are  natu- 
ral to  many  parts  of  the  country ;  a  variety  of 
medicinal  drugs,  gums  and  plants,  is  not 
wanting;  flax  for  linen,  and  hemp  for  cor- 
dagp,  are  brought  here  to  very  great  per- 
fedionj  the  woods  yield  materials  for  (hips, 
houfes  and  cabinet  work;  the  pine  trees  will 
furnifh  a  plenty  of  malTs  and  yards,  with 
pitch,  turpentine,  tar,  and  rofin.     The  wood^ 
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allb  abound  in  game;  furs»  and  aU  forts  of 
peltry  are  furnilhed  from  hence.  In  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  there  are  mines  of  iron, 
copper  and  coal,  in  great  abundance  -,  there 
are  various  forts  of  ufeful  earths  for  bricks 
and  tiles,  and  a  variety  of  ufeful  ilones  for 
building.  Laftly,  North- America  has  fpaci- 
ous  and  fafe  harbours  for  (hipping  •,  and  navi- 
gable rivers  vatioufly  interfeft  the  country, 
to  facilitate  the  communication  from  one  part 
to  the  other. 


Its  conve- 

i'oT  fet- 
tliiif  of 

color,  ics. 


New  if  the  planting  of  colonies  is  fo  bene- 
ficial to  a  eommercial  people;  if  thefe  are 
more  eipecially  advantageous  to  an  ifland, 
furroundcd  with  ports,  and  where  every  inlet 
may  prove  a  convenient  harbour ;  and  if  a 
country  abounding  with  ufeful  commodities, 
blcfTed  with  a  lertile  foil,  and  a  variety  of 
htalthy  climates,  is  particularly  calculated  for 
the  planting,  growth  and  increafe  of  colonies, 
we  may  readily  conclude  that  the  fettlementr 
of  the  Britiili  American  colonies  mull  have 
proved  of  the  utm»ofl:  advantage  to  Great- 
Britain.  Nor  is  fuch  a  conclufion  void  of 
foundation,  as  wc  fhall  be  fully  convinced,  by 

comparing 


'. 


comparing  the  prcfent  condition  of  England 
withwhac  it  was,  wl^ildyetlbe  had  no  |}Un- 
tations. 


i|: 


Before  that  period,  it  is  computed  that   Condi- 
the  people  of  London  did  not  exceed  ore  fixth    ^»"n  ^f 
part  of  their  prelent  number.     England  was    be/or.  o.f 
then  obliged  to  pay  to  foreigners  lor  all  the    *• -'  any 
commodities  (he  now  gets  from  America,  at    ^^^°"^^'- 
a  mod  exorbitant  price,  and  now  exporrs  thofe 
very  goods  to   the  very  fame  nations  from 
which  fhe  was  wont  to  get  them.     It  is  in- 
genioufly  obferved  by  an  s^ble  pen,  that  rum, 
fugar  and  tobacco,  if  we  had  no  planta^tions, 
would  prove  fo  many  ifllies  to  drain  us  of  our 
circulating  cafli,  which  are  now  the  fourcesof 
private  wealth  and  the  public  revenue. 

At  the  time  when  queen  Elizabeth  entered    !„  queen 
upon  her  government,  the  cuftoms  produced    El'*^- 
but  thirty- fix  thou fand  pounds  a  year,  a  fum    yeign, 
far  lefs  than  v/hat  one  of  her  colonies  now 
brings  into  the  treaiury.     The  legal  intereft 
of  money  was  then  at  twelve  per  cent.   It  is  now 
but  five,  and  England  abounds  in  riches.     Her 
fl:iipping  too  isencreafed  to  the  moll:  aftonifli- 
ing  degree.     ]n  the  year  x^yfj,  queen  Eliza- 
beth's tinu%  the  Vv'hole  royal  navy  confiftcd  but 
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twenty-four  fliips,  and  all  the  (hipping  then  in 
England,  both  great  and  I'mall,  fell  fhort  of 
eight  hundred  lailj  a  n^n/r.  r  not  rqual  to 
halt  the  vefTels  which  arc  employed  at  this 
time  to  carry  on  the  corrimerce  of  America; 
According  to  an  abftradt  ma  'c  about  thirty 
years  ago",  the  royal  navy  confided  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty-J'wo  f  lii,  carrying  twelve 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  fe*'enty  pieces  of 
cannon ;  and  fince  tnat  time  has  been  conti- 
nually increafing.  If  the  whole  royal  navy 
had  been  in  commiffion  at  the  end  of  the  lafl: 
war,  and  manned  to  its  full  comolimenr, 
jt  could  not  have  amounted  to  much  Icfs  thaa 
one  hundred  thoufand  feamen. 


IS, 


ThecoTo-        Although   the   manufadures   of   England 

'^j.^' ^'*^       are,   within    a   very   few   years,    urodia;ioufly 
ufefulin  ^       .  ^  1       Tr 

t.^k\neoff    augmented,  *:he  plantations  alone  take  ctt  near 

thernanu-  ^ne  half.  By  their  confumpiion  of  Englilh  ma- 
nufaftjres,  gn^t  are  the  alvanrages  which  re- 
dound to  Grear-Rritain  from  her  empire  in 
America.  The  plantation  trade'  is  by  far  the 
mod  valuable  of  any  v^hereof  England  can 
boall  the  enjoyment.  What  we  may  place 
great  fbrtfs  upon,  it  is  continually  improving. 

It 


faO>ures 
ot  Great- 
Biitdiu. 
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It  is  a  mine  in  which  wc  ftill  find  richer  and 
nobler  veins.  Whilft  other  fprings  of  com- 
merce are  drying  up,  this  overflows.  It  is 
permanent,  whilft  others  are  fliifting  place. 
What  CI  owns  its  value,  ic  is  our  own,  in 
which  other  nations  cannot  rival  England,  nor 
can  they  deprive  her  of  it. 


*■  i 


r> 


Great  as  the  prefent  produdl  of  our  trade    ^^    ^ 

•    1      L  J  u  u       c  •   1      TheAme- 

is.  It  might  be  made  much  more  benencial,    rican trade 
as  it  is  computed  by  intelligent  writers,  that    may  be 
above  a  million  annually  might  be  faved  or    ftjlijore 
added  to  the  (lock,  by   a  proper  encourage-    bentficial, 
menr  of  many  articles  that  might  be  raifed  in 
America.     By  the  purchafe  of  them  abroad, 
we  contribute  to  enrich    other  nations,  who 
extort  very  exorbitant  fums  from  us,  and  who 
have  it  in  their  power   to  difappoint  us   of 
them,  perhaps,  when  they  become  mod  ne- 
ceffary  to  us. 


Seeing  then,  from  the  preceding   account    Itisimpo 
of  the  colonies,   England   may   be   fupplied    ^'^»^^°"n 

r  ^L  •  I    r  r.     ,  ,  portAme 

from  thence  with  fome  of  the  moil  Valuable 
commodities,  fuch  asrawfilk  from  Georgia, 
for  her  own  manufadures;  hemp  for  cordage, 
iron  for  various  arts,  a  great  abundance  of 
naval  (lores  of  all  kinds  from  Pennfylvania, 

Carolina, 
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tions. 
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Pitch,  rar 

and  tur- 
pentine. 


Carolina,  Ncw-Jerfey,  New- York,  and  New- 
England,  as  |.  ianks,  timber,  maft,  yards,  and 
all  materials  for  (hip- building,  it  is  a  reflec- 
tion on  our  politics  to  expend  our  money  with 
other  nations  for  thefe  articles.  For  hemp, 
indeed,  exported  from  the  plantations  a 
bounty  has  lately  been  allowed  by  par- 
liament, from  which  England  will  unquef- 
tionably  derive  great  benefit  to  herfelf. 
The  fame  encouragement  will  produce  the 
fame  good  cfFedt  in  regard  to  iron  and  pot- 
alhes.  A  bounty  allowed  on  tbefe  articles, 
though  inconfiderable,  mud:  foon  be  reim- 
burfed  manifold,  by  faying  vaft  fums  of 
money  yearly  remitted  to  foreigners  for  thefe 
commodities. 

The  bounty  allowed  upon  pitch,  tar  and 
turpentine,  has  brought  the  price  of  thefe 
commodities  in  England  to  ten  (hillings  tter- 
llng  a  barrel,  which  ufed  to,  amount  fifty 
(hillings ;  for  which  too  was  paid  ready  money. 
This  regulation  therefore  prevents  hvt  time^ 
the  lum  of  its  cofl  from  going  out  of  the  king-^ 
doni  to  Sweden  and  other  northern  powers, 
and  aids  the  colonies  to  make  returns  for  the 
immenfe  quantity  of  goods  fent  to  them  from 
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England.    The  above  articles  now  come  fo 
cheap  to  the  fhip-builders  of  Great-Britain, 
that  the  charge  is  hardly  felt  by  them  ;  and^ 
the  bounty  that  iS  paid  by  the  nation  on  the" 
importation  of  thofe  commodities,  is  doubly- 
repaid  by  leiTening  the  proportion  between 
the    importuion    and  exportation   that  was 
again  (I  us  in  thefe  articles,  which  is  called 
the  ballance  of  trade.*     *•   It  is   agreed  by 
all  who  pretend   to   underftand  trade,   fays    Ballance 
judge  Littleton,  that  a  country  does  then  grow    *l^^l^^  ^' 
rich,   and  then  only,    when  the  commodities 
export?d  out  of  it  are  of  more  value  than 
thofe  that  are  imported  into  it."  f     It  is  but 
wifdom  therefore  in  Britain  to  encourage  the 
raifing  of  every  commodity  in  America,  of 
which  fhe   (lands   in  need   herfelt,   or  which 
may  increafe  the   ballance  of  trade  in  her 
favour. 


And  here  we  may  properly  take  notice  of 
the  confiderable  advantages  derived  from  an 
interchange  of  manufidures  and  commodi- 
ties between  Great-Britain  and  America.  The 
labour  that  is  ncceflary  in  manufadurcs,   the 

expenfive 

•  Introdu-^ion  to  the  Britifh  empire  in  America. 

t  Judge  Littleton'!  Treatife  on  the  groans  of  the  plan- 
tations. 
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fxpenfive  carriage  and  difFercnf  hands  they 
pafs  through,  muft  greatly  heighten  their 
value.  Whilft  commodities  generally  employ 
t)ut  one  fet  of  people,  manutadures  employ 
many.  They  afford  a  fubfiftence  to  the 
poor,  colledt  people  into  villages,  extend  the 
buildings  of  towns  and  cities,  improve  the 
foil,  enhance  the  property  of  landlords,  and 
create  a  confiderable  intercourfe  between 
artificers  and  merchants.  The  confumers  of 
Englifh  woollen  manufadlures  in  Americli,  arc 
obliged  to  pay  about  "j^  per  cent,  advance  on 
the  firft  coft,  by  way  of  profit  to  the  different; 
hands,  which  thefe  manufaftures  pafs  thro* 
before  they  arrive  to  them,  viz.  To  the  wool- 
llapler,  the  clothier,  the  woollen  draper,  the 
merchants  in  England  and  America,  for  freight 
and  infurance,  and  to  the  retailer.  This 
calculation  is  made  by  an  ingenious  and  in- 
telligent merchant  of  Philadelphia,  well  verfed 
in  this  fubjed.  Whence  it  appears,  that 
manufaflures  are  not  more  valuable  in 
themfelves,  than  from  the  number  of  perfons 
they  fupport. 


Hence    it    follows    likewife^     that    while 
Great- Britain  is  employed  in  manufactures, 

America 
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America  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  raifing 
all  forts  of  commodities,  and  exporting  them 
to  Britain.  By  which  means  the  mother 
country  will  be  fupplied  with  materials  for 
carrying  on  her  manufa6~tures,  and  the  Colo- 
nies be  enabled  to  purchafe  thofe  manufaftures 
of  which  they  ftand  in  need ;  and  thus  they 
will  become  reciprocally  ncceflary  to  each 
other. 
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It  is  judged,  that  the  whole  trade  of  Ame-  The  trade 
rica  to  all  parts  of  the  globe   employs,  one  of  Ameri- 
year  with  another,  above  two  thoufand  fail  of  E^ngjanj 
Englifh  Ihips,  by  which  treafures  of  greater 
wealth  are  conveyed  to  Britain,  than  are  de- 
rived from  Mexico  or  Peru.     The  amount  of 
the  cafli   and  bills  of  exchange,  and  of  the 
commodities  fent  to  England  in  payment  for 
her  goods,  and   of  the  duties  on  thele  com- 
modities,   cannot   be   lefs    than    two  millions 
yearly.     From  the  commodities  of  America, 
chiefly  manufadured  in   England,    and  con- 
veyed tnrough  innumerable  channels  of  trade 
to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  Great-Britain 
acquires  immenfe  wealth,  keeps  up  a  fpirit  of 
induftry    among  her    inhabitants,  and  is  en- 
abled to  fupporc   mighty  fleets,  greac  in  pea  e 
and  formidable  in  war. 

C  But 
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But  further,  the  American  colon'cs  are  nsr 
only  very  beneficial  to  the  trade  ot  Britain  ia 
time  of  peace,  but  are  highly  advantageous  to 
her  in  cafe  of  war  with  France  or  Spain,  the 
mod  common  and  natural  enemies  of  Britain. 
The  very  fuuation  of  the  Britiih  iflands  in 
America  renders  it  eafy  to  annoy  thofe  of  the 
French  or  Spaniards.  The  continental  colo- 
nies too,  on  an  emergency,  are  able  to  furnifh 
many  thoufand  brave  men,  who,  when  joined 
by  any  body  of  regular  forces  from  England, 
and  convoyed  by  a  Britiih  fquadron,  would  ef- 
fcdtually  fhake  the  French  and  Spanifh  domi- 
nions both  in  North  and  South  America.  This 
has  been  done,  and  may  be  done  again,  when 
any  future  provocation  calls  them  to  unite 
their  force  with  that  of  Britain  againfl  their 
common  enemy.  Thus  it  appears,  I  thinks 
with  the  higheft  degree  of  evidence,  that 
Britain  owes  much  of  her  well-being,  her 
riches  and  htr  power,  to  her  American  colo- 
nies. 'Tis  from  her  union  with  them  ihe 
draws  the  finews  of  war,  whereby  (he  is  en- 
abled  to  conquer  and  prefcribe  terms  of  peace 
to  her  enemies,  and  to  fix  her  glory  upon  a 
fure  and  lading  bails. 
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But  if,  from  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears 
to  be  the  intereft  of  Britain  to  perpetuace  her 
union  with  her  colonies  in  America,  it  will 
appear  no  lefs  manifeft,  by  the  ftquel,  that  it 
is  the  intereft  of  ;hofe  colonics  to  perpetuate 
their  union  with  Britain. 

The  American  colonies,  by  the  fupport  and 
commerce  of  Britain,  have  emerged,  as  it 
were,  out  of  darknefs  into  light,  and  in  lefs 
than  two  centuries  have  become  a  numerous 
and  happy  people.  Between  two  and  three 
millions,  at  leaft,  of  fubje^^ts,  by  tranfplan- 
lation  from  Europe,  and  by  natural  increafe, 
now  inhabit  theie  colonies.  For  this  increafe 
of  numbers,  wealrh  and  power,  they  are  in- 
debted originally  to  Britain,  li\>:n  whence  they 
derived  their  miid  government,  their  equal 
laws,  and  fccure  property.  Muft  they  not 
then  naturally  defire  a  perpetual  union  with 
their  mother  country,  whilft  they  taRe  the 
fweets  of  Britifh  libeny,  and  enjoy  the  advan- 
taf^es  of  her  trade  and  commerce. 


And  this  lea's  me  to  mention  anotlicr  rea-  The  dr- 

fon  why  the  colonies  ihould  wifu  to  perpc-  VJ''''!/°' 

Tuate     their    union    wuh    Britain,     viz.     the  m  aufac- 

confider.'-ble   benefit  v.hich  they  derive  from  '^  '^** 
tl)c  BritiOa  mar.u failures.   The  price  of  iabour» 
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in  America  is  too  great  to  allow  the  inhabi- 
tants ro  manufadure  for  themfelves.  They 
fupply  all  their  wants  from  Britain,  and  arc 
enabled  to  make  good  remittances  by  their 
commodities,  which  might  otherwifc  lie  ufe- 
lefs  on  their  hands. 

Again,  were  the  American  colonies  to  be 
confidefed  as  having  no  union  or  conneftiort 
with  Britain,  what  power  could  fecure  them 
from  her  conquering  arm,  whenever  (he  wai 
difpofed  to  ftretch  it  forth  ?  But  while  the 
Union  is  perpetuated  between  them,  and  the 
colonies  are  confidered  as  a  part  of  the  Britilh 
empire,  Britain  fu»ely,  by  her  formidabit 
fleets,  and  brave  and  difciplined  armies,  could 
afford  them  fpeedy  fuciour  in  the  day  of 
danger,  and  effedually  fecure  them  from  the 
hoilile  attempts  of  any  power  in  Europe,  t 
afk  once  more  then,  muft  not  the  colonies 
naturally  defire  a  perpetual  union  with  their 
mother  country,  fince  it  is  from  her  they 
enjoy  the  fweets  of  Britifh  liberty,  the  ad- 
vantages of  Britifh  commerce,  and  the  pro- 
tedion  of  Brit: fh  power.   ■         • 

I  have  faid  the  lefs  of  the  importance  of 
Great-Britain  to  the  American  colonies,  be- 
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caufe  this  is  a  ^ubje6^,  upon  which  ever^ 
writer  feems  to  be  agreed ;  whereas  there 
have  been  fome  narrow,  Ihort-fighted  poli- 
ticians, who  have  attempted  to  diminifti  the 
importance  of  the  colonies  to^Great- Britain. 
*Tis  for  this  reafon,  that  I  have  entered  upon 
a  more  minute  detail  of  the  latter,  and  have 
moreover  fubjoincd  to  the  end  of  this  differ-  j 
tation,  an  Appendix,  containing  a  fummary 
view  of  the  American  commerce,  the  produce 
and  exports  of  the  feveral  colonies,  whereby 
the  national  ftock  is  fo  confiderably  aug- 
mented. 


p  '  ni  I 
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Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  Conclu-- 


reciprocal  advantages  of  a  perpetual  union 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  from 
a  particular  view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  commerce  that  fubfifts  between  them, 
and  the  vaft  accefiions  of  wealth  and  power 
which  they  reciprocally  derive  from  that 
commerce.  I  have  fhewn  how  neceflary  they 
are  to  one  another,  and  that  they  muft  fufFer 
and  decline  in  proportion  as  the  prefent  union 
betwixt  them  is  weakened  or  deftroyed.  I 
have  only  to  add  further,  under  this  head,  a 
few  obfervations  upon  the  moil  probable 
methods  of  preferving  and  perpetuating  this 
union.  Wi: 
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Wich  refpeft  to  Great-Britain,  I  think, 
the  fureft  method  flie  can  take  to  prefcrve 
this  union  inviolate,  is  to  confider  the  inte- 
refts  of  America  as  her  own,  to  encourage  the 
willing  obedience  of  a  dutiful  and  loyal  peo- 
ple, by  equal  laws  and  a  free  and  open 
commerce,  rather  than  attempt,  by  unequal 
laws  and  too  fevere  reftridions,  to  force  an 
an  unwilling  fubjedion.  The  ballance  of  trade 
will  return  more  clear  money  from  the  Ame- 
rican colonies,  than  can  be  exturted  from 
them  either  by  armies,  taxes  or  tribute.  *'  It 
is  more  fafe,  as  well  as  virtuous,  to  accept  the 
chafte  embraces  of  conjugal  afifedion,  than 
by  violence  to  extort  forbidden  pleafures, 
which  commonly  fail  of  expedations."* 

It  is  an  ill-judged  policy,  therefore,  which 
woulci  prevent  the  colonies  from  enriching 
themfelves  by  trade  at  the  expence  of  their 
neighbours.  For  thefe  are  only  the  channels 
through  which  the  riches  of  foreign  nations 
are  poured  into  the  coffers  of  Britain.  And 
if  thefe  channels  are  once  dried  up,  the 
watchful  enemies  and  rivals  of  Britain  would 
U)on  av.iil  themfelves  of  our  errors.  Com- 
;rierce,  once  forced  from  her  wonted  courfe,  is 

feldom 

*  Cato's  Letters. 
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feldom  or  never  brought  into  it  again.  Fo- 
reigners would  foon  ufurp  our  trade,  and 
thrive  in  proportion  as  we  decline. 

To  fecure  the  liberty  and  property  of  all    What  is, 
its  fubjedts  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  end  of  every    ^'^  u^.^\^ 
government.     So  long  as  this  end  is  kept  in    end  of  go- 
view,    io  long  are  the  people  united  '^v  the    vei-nmt:nt, 
firmeft   bond  of  fociety,  the  intereft  of  ihe 
whole.       This   end   muft    be   the   common 
ftandard,   by  which  the  particular  adtions  or    mon  Han- 
the    feveral    members    towards    each    other    ^*/.^  ^^ 
ought  to   be  regulated.     Particular  ranks  of 
men     have    particular    feelings    peculiar   to 
themfelves,    and  often   contrary  to   the  inte- 
relts  and  feelings  of  the  reft  of  the  fociety, 
and  therefore  have  no  right  to   make,   and 
much  lefs  to  impofe  laws   on  their  fellow- 
fubjedls,    inconfillent   with    and   oppofue    to 
thofe  interefts  and  thcfe  feelings  -,   therefore  a 
fociety,    government    or   real   public,    muft 
confift  of  freemen,  chufing  or  cor^fenting  to 
laws  themfelves.     *'  To    watch  over  iV.ch  a 
fyftem,   and  to  promote  its  good  as  much  as 
lies  in   our  power,   to   refift   every  encroach- 
ment on  it,  and  to  defend  it  to  the  utmoft,  is 
the  poliiical  duty  of  every  citizen*.*'     But 

to 


*   Ste  P.cceptor,  Vol,  i,  oa  Ethics. 
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to  facrificc  the  intercft  of  one  part  to  thofe 
of  another  part  weakens  the  afFeftion  of  fub- 
je6ls,  in  as  much  as  the  prefervaiion  of  our 
rights,  the  fecurity  of  our  perfons,  liberties 
and  property,  on  the  one  hand,  and  obedience 
to  government,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  re- 
ciprocal duties  of  the  rulers  and  ruled. 

viz.  The        If  the  fupcrftrufture  of  a  government  be 
general       raifed  on  any  other  foundation  than  the  ce- 

intereft  of  ,  •  n      r    •         i  • 

the  whole  neral  mtcrell  of  the  whole  community,  it  can 
comma-  j^qj;  ^e  durable.  Like  the  image  of  Daniel's 
vifion,  the  head  whereof  was  of  fine  gold,  the 
belly  and  thighs  of  brafs,  the  legs  of  iron, 
and  the  feet  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay, 
which  cannot  cleave  together,  it  muft,  when 
fmote  upon,  be  broken  to  pieces.  But  the 
conftitution  of  a  country,  in  which  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  whole  community  is  regarded, 
is  like  a  firm  oak  that  withftands  the  fury  of 
the  jarring  elements  roufed  up  into  a  ftorm, 
fixes  its  roots  deeper  in  its  native  earth,  and 
lifts  its  majeftic  head  to  the  Ikies.  Whilft 
this  principle  is  kept  up  in  its  full  vigour,  it 
will  endure  the  (hocks  of  contending  nations, 
and  be  ftill  more  firmly  eftabliflied.  It  will 
yield  to  nought  but  time,  before  which  the 
«'  Sun  himfelf  (hall  faiii^  afid  nature  fink  in 
*'  yearfc.** 
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When  the  public  is  fafe  and  trade  encou-    Which  i% 
raged,  every  man  participates  of  the  common    ^^^^^g^^-jj^j 
felicity,  and  has  means  of  acquiring  property,    fupportot* 
The  riches  of  a   good   King  confift  in  the   ^country, 
wealth  of  his  fubjeds.     The  afFc£tions  of  his 
people   are   his   fecurity  and  happinefs.     All 
they  poffefs,   their  fortune  and  property,   are 
at  his  difpofal,  becaufe  they  are   employed 
to  fecure  both  him  and  themfelves.     A  wife 
government   ought   therefore   to  fecure   the 
polTeflion  of  property,   and  raile  no  taxes  but 
what  they  (hall  fee  a  real  necelfity  for  doing, 
and   continue  them   no  longer  than  that  ne- 
ceflity  requires.     It  Ihbuld  be  done  in  a  man- 
ner ^moft  agreeable  to  the  fentiments   of  the 
people,   who   beft   know  what  they  can  en- 
dure;  for   a   virtuous  and  public   fpirit,   a 
fpirit  of  Liberty,  is  the  chief,   if  not  the  only 
fupport  of  a  country.* 

Should  any  ignorant  or  felfilh  politicians  in    An  oppo- 
the    mother   country    ever    have    influence    Il^^lv^-'"" 

'  diitt  in 

enough  to  get  fuch  lawsenaded,  as  would    what  reC 
bear  hard  upon  the  liberty  or  property  of  the    ^5*:^  ^"' 
L.oloniesi  this  meafure  would  doubtlefs  have 
a  natural  tendency   to  fow  the  feeds  of  dif- 

D  content 

*  See  Cato'i  letters  on  the  fubjeft  of  LIb:rtx. 
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content  among  them,  and  to  alienate  their 
affedions.  Inftead  of  confidering  Britain 
then  as  conneded  with  them  by  the  natural 
ties  of  a  mother  country,  they  would  begin 
to  look  upon  her  as  a  foreign  power  treating 
them  as  her  tributaries,  and  attempting  to 
enflave  them.  For  the  fame  noble  fpirit  of 
freedom,  v/hich  actuates  an  Englilhman,  born 
in  the  ifland  of  Britain,  beats  in  every  pulfe 
and  pants  in  every  breaft  of  the  Britilh  fub- 
jev5ls  in  America.  Add  to  this,  the  colonies 
were  fettled  upon  a  prefumption,  that  the 
fame  extenfive  privileges,  which  were  origi- 
nally granted  to  them,  Ihould  not  in  after- 
times  be  contracted  or  withdrawn.  When 
Great-Britain  has  attained  to  fuch  a  pitch  of 
grandeur  by  the  induftry  and  fuccefs  of  her 
Colonies,  as  hath  rendered  her  the  admiration 
and  envy  of  her  neighbours,  would  it  be  con- 
firtent  with  the  maxims  of  juftice,  for  her  to 
refume  the  privileges  (he  has  granted,  under 
which  they  have  fo  amazingly  flourifhed,  and 
which  they  have  never  forfeited  ?  No,  the 
rights  of  Americans  are  eftablifhed  on  the 
fame  foundation  with  thofe  of  Britain  herfelf. 
She  cannot  violate  them,  without,  at  the  fame 
time,  undermining  her  own  conftitution  ;  and 
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the  fame  fword  that  is  flieathed  in  the  bowels 
of  America  mud  inevitably  pierce  the  vitals 
of  Britain  too.  Far  other  returns,  however, 
may  be  hoped  for  by  a  people,  whofe  com- 
merce has  proved  fo  beneficial  to  Britain  j 
who  have,  at  the  expence  of  (o  much  treafure 
and  fo  much  blood,  afTifted  her  in  gaining  a 
compleat  afcendcncy  over  their  common  ene- 
my. They  are  a  people  too,  who  contributed 
much  by  their  bravery  in  a  former  war,  to 
procure  an  honourable  and  unlooked-for  peace 
to  their  mother  country,  when  Ihe  was  of 
herfelf  in  no  condition  to  prefcribe  her  own 
terms  *. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  mod  effedual  A  vioh- 
method,  which  Great  Britain  can  take  to  per-  ^\,c  Ame 
pctuate  her  union  with  the  colonies,  is  to 
continue  tht-m  in  the  full  exe-iTife  of  thole 
liberties  and  privi  cges,  bcih  with  refpt^d  to 
commerce  and  taxes,  which  they  have  hither- 
to enjoyed  i  and  to  do  nothing  that  can  jufily 

D  2  be 

*  Theifland  of  Cape  Breton,  which  was  cHeemed  the 
Dunkirk  of  America,  was  tak'^n  by  the  troo;>s  of  New- 
England,  with  little  or  no  afll.'hince  from  home;  and  this 
was  all  the  EngliHi  had  to  rcllore  to  Frani.e  at  ihe  treaty 
of  Aix  la  Chrpjlie,  1748,  for  the  rellitution  of  Bergen 
op-zocm  to  htr  alies,  and  for  o^hcr  lejuis  of  peace. 
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be  looked  upon  as  a  violation  of  their  rights, 
which  might  end  in  a  breach  ol  this  definable 
union. 

With  refpe^t  to  the  colonies,  the  fureft 
method  they  can  take  tC'  preferve  inviolate 
their  union  with  Britain  is,  upon  every  oc- 
cafion,  to  demonftrate  fHeir  loyalty  to  the  bed 
of  kings,  and  thdr  fubordination  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Great-Britain,  by  exerting  their 
united  efforts,  in  the  fupport  arid  defence  of 
the  dignity  of  the  Bntifli  crown,  and  the 
righis  c;  the  Britifh  pariiamtnt;  and  by 
cliearfully  and  conltantly  fubmitting  to  the 
jull  determination  of  the  grand  council  of  the 
realm.  A  condud  oppofite  to  this  would 
make  them  forfeit  the  rights  of  fons,  and 
jufiJy  bring  upon  tiiem  the  indignation  and 
chaflifcmcnt  ol  the  mother  country. 

Thefe  are  the  methods,  which  to  me  ap- 
pear moft  likely  to  perpetuate  the  glorious 
un'on  between  (ircat  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies, whicii  v.iil  enfure  flren;^th  and  fuccels 
to  the  common  caufc,  and  baffle  every  at- 
tempt of  their  enemies  to  injure  or  nioleft 
th?m.  Tluis  will  the  commerce,  riches  and 
power  ut    Biiiuin,    be   curried    to   a^  envied 
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p\':ch  of  greatnefs,  and  as  far  furpafs  what 
they  now  are,  as  they  do  at  this  day  exceed 
what  they  were,  before  Great-Britain  could 
boaft  of  a  colony. 

I  have  enlarged  fo  much  upon  the  advan-    Benefit 
tages  of  a   perpetual  union   between  Great-   ^^.^^i* 
Britain   and  her  colonies,  coljeded   from   a    religion 
view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  com-    a"**  ^^^ 
merce  that  fubfifts  between  them,   and  the    fat°reft. 
immenfe  acceflion  of  riches  and  power,  which 
they  reciprocally  enjoy  from  that  commerce, 
that  I  can  now  fay  but  little  of  the  glorious 
profpeft,  which  this  union  prefents  to  us,  in 
the    promotion   of    the    protefl:ant    religion, 
which  they  profefs,  and  extended  the  gofpel, 
in  its  purity,  throughout  the  vaft  benighted 
regions  of  the  weflern  world. 


jcnor 


This  confideration  is  indeed  as  far  fuperior   supt 

to  that  which  I  have  hitherto  dwelt  upon,  as    to  that  of 

things  eternal  are  to  thofe  of  a  mere  temporal    ^"^ 
*-'  ^  corn- 

nature.     One  relates  to  the  greaieft  of  this    mercc, 

world's  good,  even  liberty  and  property.  ^^* 
The  other  extends  to  a  future  and  eternal 
world  -,  and  is  employed  upon  fuch  objeds  as 
are  moft  likely  to  fecure  the  happy  enjoyment 
of  it.  'Tis  the  glory  of  Britain,  that  fhe  en- 
joys both  thefe  advantages  in  the  higheft  de- 
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grce ;  that  the  means  of  preferving  the  for- 
mer is  fecured  to  her  by  the  beft  civil  confti- 
tution,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  the  latter 
by  the  beft  religious  eftablilhment  in  the  world. 


By  the  With   the  fons  of  Britain   the  proteftant 

fprcading  religion  was  tranfplanted  into  the  colonies, 
gofpel.  ^t  has  taken  root,  grown  and  flouriflied  in  the 
kindly  foil.  It  has  already  become  a  fair  and 
lofty  tree,  and,  if  it  is  ftill  well  nurtured  and 
fufBciently  watered,  it  may  ere  long  extend 
its  boughs  beyond  the  fetting  fun,  even  to  the 
verge  of  the  eaftern  world,  and  perhaps  (hel- 
ter  the  native  country  fom  whence  it  origi- 
nally fprung.  Thus  Britain  has  already  been 
an  happy  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  heaven, 
of  bearing  the  tidings  of  the  gofpel  to  one  of 
the  darkeft  corners  of  the  globe,  to  nations, 
who  had  long  fat  in  darknels  and  the  Ihadow 
of  death.  By  perpetuating  an  union  with  her 
cclonies,  flie  may  iikewife,  through  them, 
carry  thefe  glad  tidings  further  ftill,  even  to 
the  utmoi'l  ends  of  the  earth,  and  thus  haften, 
if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  that  glorious  period,  when 
*'  righieoufjiers  fliall  overflow  the  earth  as  the 
u'atcrs  cover  the  feas  ;'*  and  when  ail  the 
kinpxioms    of    the  v/or!d    fhall    become   the 


kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  Chrift. 
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If  fuch,  then,  are  to  be  the  happy  confe- 
quences  of  this  glorious  union,  (hould  not 
every  American,  every  Britifh  proteftant,  ar- 
f  dently  wifli  and  pray,  that  it  may  be  faithfully 
and  inviolably  preferved  and  continued  "  as 
long  as  the  Sun  and  Moon  endure  ?*' 
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Contiinhg  a  general  view  of  the  trade  of  the 
American  'olohtes,  thetr  produce,  exports, 
&c.  chiefly  extra^led  from  approved  hijiories 
and  autheruk  memtirs. 


IN  this  Appendix,  to  obfcrve  fome  order,  I 
i.iall  begin  with  an  account  of  the  Bricifli 
fcttlements  to  the  Northward  ;  and  fir  ft  with 
Newfoundland.     This  great  Ifland,   which  is 
above  three   hundred    miles   long   and   two 
hundred  broad,   forms  the  Eaftern  boundary 
of  the  Gulf  of   ot.    Lawrence,   and  extends 
from  thence  Southward  near  ten  degrees  of 
latitude,   along  the   eaftward  part  of  Nova- 
Scotia.     It  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  great 
Filhery  upon  thofe  Ihoals,    which  are  called    New- 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.     The  plenty  of   ^ound- 
Cod,  and  feveral  other  fpecies  of  ft fh  here,  is    j^flier'" 
almoft   inconcei viable,  as   well   as   along  the 
Ihores  of  the  ifiand  of  Cape-Breton,  thecoaits 
No  va- Scotia  and  New- England,  which  pours  ia 

V^  a  ti  ea- 
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a  treafure  of  riches  on  Great-Britain:  Our 
ihareof  the  Newfoundland  fifhery  was  former- 
ly computed  ro  incrrafe  the  natit  nai  ilock  at 
lead  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  ftcrling 
a  year  in  gold  and  filver,  remitted  for  the  cod 
we  fell  in  the  diflPcrent  pajts  of  Europe,  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy  and  the  Levant,  &c.* 
of  how  much  more  wealth  muft  it  be  pro- 
dudive  at  prefenc  to  the  mother  country,  as 
Newfoundland  and  Nova-Scotiabelong  now  fo 
entirely  to  Great  Britain  ?  The  advantages 
which  attend  an  extenfive  and  well  managed 
fifhery  are  great  and  obvious.  The  fea  may 
beconfidered  as  a  mine  out  of  which  the  trea- 
fure is  taken  at  a  very  little  expence,  and 
even  that  expence  is  advantageous,  fince  it 
promotes  (everal  manufadures,  and  goes  en- 
tirely amongft  our  own  people.  Fifh  is  a 
valuable  commodity,  both  at  home  and  a- 
broad.  According  to  fome  writers,  the 
Dutch  make  more  of  their  fifhery  in  our 
feas,  than  the  Spaniards  do  by  the  Weft-Indies. 
Befides,  this  filhery,  properly  attended  to, 
would  infallibly  furnifh  us  with  a  conftanc 
iupply    of  experienced,   active    and  healthy 
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*  Sec  Account  of  European  fettlements  in  America,  by 
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failors  for  manning  our  fleets ;  the  gradual 
increafe  of  which  would  prove  not  only  a  con- 
ftant  and  inexhauftible  fource  of  wealth,  and 
add  to  the  ballance  of  trade  in  our  favour,  buc 
augment  our  maritime  force,  to  a  degree  that 
would  make  us  a  match  for  all  Europe  in  na- 
val power.  * 

Adjacent  to  Newfoundland  is  the  country 
of  Nova- Scotia,  which,  although  the  progrefs 
of  it  was  ac  flrft  but  (low,  is  now  become  a 
conflderable  fettlement,  and  is  a  very  advan- 
tageous place  for  filhing.  Twenty- five  thou- 
fand  quintals  of  fi(h  have  been  caught  there 
in  one  year,  f 

But  much  more  confiderable  is  the  colony  New. 
of  New-England.  This  colony  is  in  length  ^^S'**^"* 
near  three  hundred  miles,  and  in  fome  part 
near  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  lying  be- 
tween the  forty  fii  ft  and  forty-fifth  degrees 
of  North  latitude,  and  comprifes  the  four 
provinces  of  Mafiachufcts-Bay,  Conncdicut, 
Rhode-Ifland  and  Ncw-Hampfhire. 

There  is  a  noble  cod-fiftiery  on  this  coafl:,    j.^f^f^cry. 
which  employs  a  vaft  number  of  their  people, 
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Its  trade. 


and  proves  a  very  confiderable  article  of  tradtf. 
They  arc  en.tbied  by  this  to  export  annually 
above  thirty  thoufand  quinriAls  of  choice  cod- 
fifh  to  Spain,  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
near  twenty  thoul'and  quinr.us  ot  the  refufe 
fort  to  the  Welt  Indies,  as  food  for  the  negroes, 
befides  a  large  quantity  to  Madeira  and  FyaV, 
for  wines  and  brandy. 

The  bufinefs  of  (hip- building  is  one  of 
the  moft  confiderable  which  Bofton,  or  the 
other  fea-port  towns  in  New-England  carry  on. 
This  country  has  materials  enough  to  build 
fhips  for  half  the  employment  of  Britain.  It 
can  furnifh  the  trade  and  navy  too  v/ith  naval 
ftorcs,  for  the  fupplics  of  which  from  the 
Lahic,  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
fierling  annually  was  wont  to  be  expended. 
In  their  trade  to  foreign  parts,  the  profits  of 
their  voyage  are  generally  received  in  bills  of 
exchange  upon  London,  or  in  returns  of  goods 
through  the  hands  of  Englifli  factors.  By 
this  circuitous  commerce,  they  pay  in  Great* 
Uritain  lur  viirious  forts  of  goods  got  from 
thence,  ro  the  amount  of  fome  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds  flerling  a  year.  Although  their 
commerce  is  not  carried  on  immediately  with 

Great- 
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Great -Britain,  nor  with  Britifh  vefTcIs,  yet 
here  the  profits  chiefly  center,  where  all  the 
money,  which  the  colonies,  can  make  in  any 
manner,  muft  center  at  lad.  Pot-aflies,  a  moft 
necefTary  article  in  manufadlures,  particularly 
in  bleaching,  as  many  thoufand  barrels  arc 
annually  confumed  for  this  one  purpofe  in 
Ireland,  have,  within  thefe  few  years,  proved 
a  very  advantageous  article  of  trade  in  feveral 
of  the  colonies,  particularly  in  New-England, 
and  is  likely  to  become  a  very  valuable  and 
growing  remittance  to  the  mother  country. 
The  amount  of  the  pot-alhes  exported  home 
from  New-England  only,  within  the  lall  twelve 
months,  is  faid  to  be  not  lefs  than  thirty  thou- 
fand pounds  fterling  -,  and  it  is  imagined 
that  the  quantity  this  year  will  arife  to  a  much 
more  confiderabie  fum.  The  fpirit  of  gain 
which  the  making  of  pot-afhes  has  already 
infpired,  it  is  probable,  will  every  year  conti- 
nue to  render  this  manufacture  an  objefl  of 
much  greater  importance  to  America  than  has 
been  generally  imagined.  Near  fix  hundred  fail 
of  fliips  have  been  laden  in  a  year  for  Europe 
and  the  Britifh  plantations.  From  Chriftmas 
1747,  to  Chriftmas  1748,  five  hundred  veflels 
cleared  out  from  the  port  of  I'ofton  only,  for 
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a  foreign  trade,  and  four  hundred  and  thirty 
were  entered  inwards.  Grc.it  is  the  advan- 
tage therefore  of  the  New-E'^^'and  trade  and 
navigation,  if  only  confidercd  as  a  nurfery  of 
feamen  ;  how  much  more  by  confidering  the 
addition  it  makes  to  the  national  (lock  ?  -f 


New- 
York, 
New-Jer- 
fey,  and 
pennfyl- 
vanla, 
their 
trade. 


The  three  contiguous  provinces,  viz.  New- 
York,  New-Jerfey  and  Pennfylvania,  to  the 
Southward  of  New-England,  arc  with  very 
little  difference  the  fame  in  their  climate, 
produ(5lions,  and  the  commodities  in  which 
they  trade;  the  foil  being  in  general  very 
fertile,  abounding  not  only  in  its  native 
grain,  the  Indian  corn,  but  few  parts  of  the 
world  exceed  ihefe  provinces  in  the  abundance 
and  excellence  of  their  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
oats,  buck- wheat,  &c. 


Great  quantities  of  flax  and  hemp  are 
railed  in  thefe  provinces.  Mines  of  iron  have 
been  opened  in  them  all,  and  a  rich  mine  of 
copper  has  been  fuccefsfully  worked  in  Eaft- 
Jerfey,  which  may  prove  highly  advantageous 
tothemanufadurcsof  Great-Britain.  The  trade 
of  thefe  provinces  to  the  Weft-Indies  is  very 

con- 
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confiderable    in    provifions,    hides,     talloy/^ 
lumber   and  foap,   &c.    for  which  they  can 
procure  fugars,   and  from  this  find  feme  re- 
fource  of  making  remittance  to  England  for 
the  goods  they  get  from  thence.     They  car- 
ry on  a  trade  alfo  with  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
Madeira  and  Fyal ;  they   trade   hkewife  to 
England   and   Ireland    in    hemp,     flax-feed, 
linfeed-oil,  furs,  and    deer  fkins.    Flax-feed 
is  a  very  promifing  article  of  commerce  j   as 
Ireland  mud  be  dependant  on  the  American 
colonies  for  an  annual  fupply.     In  times  of 
fcarcity,   prodigious  quantities  of  wheat  are 
fhipped  to  England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  to 
other  parts  of  Europe.     Thus  the  Americans 
fend  home  to  their  fcllow-fubjefts  of  Great- 
Britain,    both  goods  to  increafe  the  national 
ilock,   and  alfo  bread  for  their  fubfiftence  *. 
The  importations  from  England  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Pennfylvania  only,  it  is   eftimated, 
hath  in  feveral  years  amounted  to  more  than 
half  a  million  iitrWng  per  anmim.f 

And 


*  Amongd  the  fevera!  a«Sls  which  paiTed  the  houfc  of 
commons,  and  gained  his  MajeUy's  royal  f.ffcat,  the  lait 
feflioni  of  parljamenc,  ii  an  Ad  for  alloiving  the  importa- 
tion of  Wheat  from  America,  duty  fr«e,  for  a  limited  time. 

t  Memorial  of  ilie  mcrchanti  and  traders  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 
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Trade  of 
Maryland, 
and  Vir- 


There  cannot  be  lefs  than  feven  or  eight 
hundred  fail  of  fiiips  annually  employed  to 
keep  up  the  extcnfive  trade  ot  thcle  provinces. 

Maryland  and  Virginia,  which  are  to  the 
fouthward  of  Pennfylvania,  agree  very  much 
in  their  foil  and  produib. 

Tobacco  13  the  (landing  commodity  of 
both  thefe  colonies.  A  late  feulible  writer 
computes  that  there  are  (hipped  from  ihcfe 
places  annually,  90^000  hogfiicaJs  of  Tabacco 
at  an  average  of  952  weight  each  ;  30,000  of 
theie  are  expended  in  home  conlumption, 
the  duty  of  each  is  twenty-leven  poi;nds  rter- 
ling,  and  the  amount  of  the  whole  duty  on 
them  is  above  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  ^ 
and  of  the  remaining  60,000  hoglheads,  after 
the  imports  and  part  or  the  fubficy  are  drawn 
baci<,  about  one- fifth  of  the  fum  is  produced 
into  the  Exchequer  from  every  hoglhead  that 
is  re-exported,  which  is  above  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  more.  The  whole  amount 
for  the  cuilonts  of  tobacco,  is  more  than  a 
niillion.      Such   is   the  immenlc   advantage 

which 
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tvhich  the  Mother  Country  derives  from  the 
article  of  Tobacco  alone,  which  f^"  7cts  from 
her  Colonies. II 

North  and  South- Carolina,  to  the  5?outh- Nortlinntl 
ward  of  Virginia,  lye  betwcn  the  thirty  firft  Carolina, 
and  rhirty-fixth  degrees  of  North  latitude,  in 
a  very  fine  climate. 

The  trade  of  Carolina  has  three  great  ftaplc 
commodities,  Rice,  Indigo,  and  Naval  Stores, 
which  it  yields  more  abundantly  than  all  the 
reft  of  our  Colonies.  Rice  antiently  formed 
by  itfelf  the  ftaplc  of  Carolina.  The  export 
of  this  commodity  from  Charleftown,  in  the 
year  1731,  amounted  only  to  41,957  barrels. 
In  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  product  of  it 
was  computed  to  return  to  Great-Britain  at 
leaft  £,  80, 000  per  annum,  including  freight 
and  commiflions,  which  are  the  moft  profi- 
table articles  in  the  Britilh  commerce.  In  the 
year  1754,  the  export  of  Rice  from  Charles- 
town,  amounted  to  104,  682  barrels.  In  the 
year  1757,    this  branch  of  commerce  was 

F  computed 


II  SeeConfiJcratlonson  the  propriety  of  impofing  taxes 
on  the   Britifh  Colonies,  for  rafing  a  revenue  by  a<^  of 
parliament ;  and  alfo  a  Computation  by  Sir  Thomaij 
Dally,  in  the  HiHory  of  the  Britilh  Empire  in  America, 
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coir.putecl  to  be  annually  worth,  at  the  lowed 

edimation,  £.  150,  coo  (lerllng.    Great  has 

been   its  increafe  fince-,    and  we  may  well 

reckon  it  to  be  at  this  time  worth  ^.  200,000 

Ilerling^ 

It  was  long  before  Carolina  went  into  the 

profitable  trade  of  Indigo ;   they  began  it 

fince  the  year  1750,  and  in  the  year  1754, 
was  exported  from  Charleftown,  to  the  amount 

of  above  200,000  lb.  weight;  and  500,000  lb. 
weight  was  made  in  the  year  1757.  If  the  in- 
habitants continue  to  improve  the  advantages 
with  the  fame  fpirit  in  which  they  have  begun, 
they  mufl:  naturally  and  neceflarily  come  to 
fuppiy  the  whole  confumption  of  the  world 
with  this  commodity,  and  confcquently  make 
their  country  the  richeft  part  of  the  Britifti 
dominions. [I 
Georgia.  To  the  Southward  of  Carolina,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Florida,  was  erected  the  province  of 
Georgia,  in  1732. 

Georgia  is  of  importance  at  prefent,  and  will 
be  of  future  benefit  to  England,  by  raifing 
raw  Silk ;  the  goodnefs  of  its  Silk  has  been 
tried  by  a  proper  engine,  and  according  to 

Sir 


II  See  Account  of  European  Settlements  rrinicu  hj 
Dodiley. 
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Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  is  better  than  the  fineil 
Silk  of  Piedmont,  for  whl  :h  half  a  million  a 
year  has  been  paid.  Pot  ^fhes  too  has  been 
imported  from  hence  tc  England,  befides 
Peltry,  Drugs  and  Dyers  ware  of  feveral  forts. 

We  come  next  to  the  Spanilh  fcttlement  of  St.  Au- 
St.  Augufline,  to  the  Southward  of  Georgia.  S"^^'^'^'- 
It  belongs  now  to  the  Englifh,  as  well  as  Ca- 
nada r.nd   Louifiana,  by   the   lafl  treaty  of 
peace ;  fo  that  they  c^^-n  the  whole  of  North- 
America  upon  the  Atlantic  lea. 

We  fhall  fay  nothing  of  the  newly  formed 
Colonies  in  Florida,  as  being  but  yet  in  their 
infancy,  or  of  the  fettlements  irHudfon*s-Bay, 
as  not  very  confiderable  hitherto ;  but  how 
great  muft  be  the  advantage  of  trade  with  the 
Indians  in  Canada  and  Louifiana,  now  ceded 
to  the  Englifli,  which  encouraged  and  enabled 
rlie  French  to  hem  in  all  the  Englifli  Colonies, 
by  a  chain  of  forts  on  their  back  fettlements, 
extended  in  a  traft  of  above  2000  miles .''  jj 

Canada  borders  to  the  Northward  upon  the 
jKovinces  of  Nova-Scotia,  New-England  and 

II  Sec  Account  of  the  Biitilh  Settlements  in  Ame- 
rica, and  Hillory  of  the  Britilh  Empire  in  America. 
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New- York.  It  is  the  oldefl  of  all  the  French 
eflablilliments,  and  prior  to  the  fettlemcnt  of 
New-England.  Qiiebec  is  thecapitalofthis  pro- 
vince. It  is  built  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
upon  which  are  the  principle  fettlcments  of 
this  Colony.  A  vaft  trade  already  is,  and  a 
much  greater  may  in  time  be  carried  on  with 
the  Indians,  on  the  prodigious  frefh  water 
Lakes,  of  which  there  are  five  in  number,  in 
extent  to  be  confidcred  as  fo  many  feas.  They 
communicate  \vith  one  another,  and  the  lad 
of  them  with  the  river  St.  LawTence,  which 
efl^e^lually  commands  the  trade  of  the  Lakes, 
and  has  an  influence  upon  all  the  nations  of 
Indians  which  confine  upon  them. 

Of  the         The  principle  produce  of  the  Weft- Indies 
wcii-in-  '    <^yp-ar.  It  is  amazino-  what  riches  have  been 

clies.  ^  " 

acquired  to  England  by  this  commodity,  and 

what  a  furprizingly  great  number  of  fhips 
are  employed  in  the  trade,  efpecially  of  Bar- 
bados and  Jamaica.  This  iafl  place  is  of  great 
confequence  to  annoy  the  enemy,  in  time  of 
war  with  France  or  Spain.  No  plate  fleet 
from  Carthagena  can  arrive  at  the  Havannah, 
which  is  the  general  p.\icc  of  rendezvous  for 
the  Flota,  without  pafling  by  one  end  of  Ja- 
maica, 
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maica.  Whilft  we  continue  maflers  of  thcfe 
feas,  we  fliall  always  have  it  in  our  power  to 
prevent  the jundlion,  and  greatly diftrefs  them. 
In  time  of  peace,  the  trade  is  of  no  lefs  con- 
fequencc  in  drawing  from  the  Spaniards  great 
funis  of  money. 

If  the  Sugar  Iflands  are  of  fuch  confe- 
quence  to  England,  on  account  of  the  great 
trade,  fhipping,  and  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed, the  perfons  fubfifted  thereby,  and 
the  cufloms  and  impofts  they  pay  •,  the  im- 
portance of  the  Colonies  on  the  continent  of 
North- America  is  enhanced  from  theirfupply- 
ing  the  Weft-Indies  with  Lumber  and  pro- 
vifions  of  all  forts. 

In  whatever  liQ-ht  we  view  the  connec-  Concla- 
tion  between  Great-Britain  and  her  Ame-  *°"' 
rican  Colonies  •,  the  reciprocal  advantages  of 
tlie  prefent  union  almoll:  exceed  computation, 
and  yet  fall  everv  way  far  fliort  of  thofe  im- 
menle  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  bo^h,  from 
fhis  union  being  rendered  firm  and  perpetual. 
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Advertisfment   to  the  Reader. 

Tti  E  author  is  very  fenfible,  that  it 
would  have  been  proper,  in  compofing 
the  following  EfTay,  to  have  confuked  with 
gentlemen  who  refide  in  the  feveral  places  he 
had  occafion  to  fpeak  of,  and  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
commerce.  Would  the  time,  allowed  for 
thefe  performances,  have  afforded  him  an  op- 
portunity of  procuring  fuch  information,  he 
flatters  himfelf  his  piece  would  have  been 
more  original,  with  refped  to  matters  of  trade, 
and  more  worthy  of  public  notice.  He  would 
have  been  thereby  enabled  to  form  a  more 
exa(5b  eftimate  of  the  prefcnt  ftate  of  trade  in 
Great-Britain  and  America.  Depriv'd  of  this 
advantage,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  commercial  writers,  amongft  whom  he  is 
chiefly  indebted  to  Gee  and  Beawes.  And 
when  it  is  confidered,  that  few  perfons, 
though  of  far  greater  abilities  and  experience 
in  the  commercial  world  than  the  author, 
would  be  able  of  their  own  knowledge  to  fur- 
nilh  an  adequate  account  of  every  material 
branch  in  the  Britilh  and  American  trade,  he 
cannot  defpair  of  the  reader's  indulgence. 
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DISSERTATION    IL 

FSS"^  H  E  fituation  of*  Great-Britain; 
j^  T  S^  fcparated  from  the  reft  of  the 
hC^^M  world  by  the  furrounding  ocean, 
and  dcftitute  of  thofe  endlefs  rcfources, 
which  an  extent  of  continent  affords  its  in- 
habitants, very  early  fuggefted  to  judicious 
and  obferving  men^  that  a  naval  force 
would  be  the  eaficft  and  moft  fure  means  of 
her  defence,  againft  foreign  encroachments. 
The  great  Alfred,  of  glorious  and  immortal 
memory,  was  fuily  convinced  of  this  impor- 
tant truth.  He  knew,  by  fad  experience, 
that  the  want  of  fuch  a  force  had  fubjedled 
the  ifland  to  the  infults  and  depredations  of 
the  Danes,  and  other  Northern  robbers.  Ani- 
mated with  affedlion  for  his  fubjefts,  and  fir'd 
with  a  juft  refentment  of  the  injuries  they  had 
receive!,  he  refolved,  if  pofTible,  to  fupply 
fuch  a  fatal  defed.  By  equipping,  with  in- 
credible expedition,  a  fleet,  confiderable  in 
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thofe  d;iys,  he  rendered  himfclf  mader  of  the 
fea,  and  freed  his  people  from  the  dread  of 
being  plundered.  But  in  a  few  years,  this 
beneficial,  this  glorious  projecTt,  unfupported 
by  a  fufRcient  fund,  was  almoft  entirely  laid 
afide.  The  inhabitants,  employed  in  the  cx- 
ereife  of  arms,  or  agriculture,  and  raifing  what 
was  barely  :ie?:efiary  for  their  own  fubfiftance, 
could  [  cTibly   defray  the    expence  of 

having  ..  fleet  always  in  readinefs.  The 
Danes,  taking  advantage  of  their  remiflhefs  in 
this  important  affair,  foon  over  run  and  fub- 
dued  the  greateft  part  of  the  ifland ;  but  in- 
attentive to  a  leflbn,  which  their  own  fucccfs 
might  have  taught  them,  they,  in  their  turn, 
fell  a  prey  to  an  innundation  of  Normans; 

Thus  the  Brltilh  navy,  though  fcveral  at- 
tempts were  made  to  render  it  refpedablc  by 
monarchs,  who  underftood  their  own  intereft, 
continued,  neverthelefs,  to  make  no  great 
figure,  till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Till 
this  time  alfo  the  trade  of  England  was  very 
fmall,  and  contrafled  within  a  narrow  com- 
pafs.  It  confided  chiefly  in  exporting  Tin, 
Lead,  Wool,  and  a  few  other  articles,  which 
ferved  to  purchafe  what  foreign  goods  were 

wanted. 
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wanted.  That  wife  queen,  aflifted  by  .1  wife 
and  experienced  miniftry,  difcovered  the  grand 
fecret  unknown  to  her  predeceffors  ;  they 
knew  the  advantages  of  a  fleet,  but  the  confe- 
quent  expences  they  knew  not  how  to  defray. 
An  extenfive  commerce  was  now  very  judici- 
oufly  confidered  as  the  only  fource  adequate  to 
fuch  large  and  continual  dilburfements.  This 
it  was  thought,  would  not  only  afford  a  fup- 
ply  of  money,  fufficient  to  equip  and  main- 
lain  a  powerful  navy,  but  would  alfo  be  -^ 
fchool  or  nurfery  of  fea'.nen, 


' 


On  thefe  confiderations,  encouragement 
was  given  to  the  perfecuted  Walloons  to  re- 
move and  fettle  in  England.  They  very  wil- 
lingly embraced  an  opportunity  of  tranfport- 
ing  themfelves  to  a  land  of  freedom,  and 
brought  with  them  the  WoUen  manufaiftory, 
which,  favoured  with  the  countenance  and 
proteftion  of  a  wife  government,  foon  arrived 
at  great  perfe(5lion.  In  purfuance  of  the 
fame  plan,  a  trade  was  opened  to  Turkey, 
Mufcovy,  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  almofl:  every 
confiderable  country  in  the  known  world. 
Under  the  aufpices  of  the  fame  queen,  plan- 
Utions  were  begun  in  America,  and  proic- 
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cutcd  with  vigour.  They  at  firft  met  with  nearly 
infupcrable  difficulties ;  ncvcrthelcfs,  by  the 
indefatigable  induftry  and  perfeverancc  of  the 
planters,  and  the  generous  afliftancc  of  their 
mother  Country,  thofc  difficulties  were  fur- 
mounted,  and  the  Colonies  brought  to  a  pitch 
of  greatnefs,  that,  confidering  the  fhort  time 
of  thi'r  growth,  is  almoft  incredible. 


I  have  taken  this  retrofpcck  in  order  to 
Ihew,  that  the  Britifh  Trade,  the  Britifh  Navy, 
and  the  Britifh  Colonies  in  America,  fprung 
up  together.  They  are  mod  n-^arly  allied, 
being  children  of  the  fame  good  policy  %  and 
it  is  worthy  the  notice  and  attention  of  every 
politician,  who  ftudies  to  promote  his  coun- 
try's welfare,  that  as  they  had  their  rife  at  the 
fame  time,  they  have  ever  fince  continued  to 
increafe  and  fiourifh  in  proportion.  Their  de- 
pendence  is  mutual,  and  if  either  of  them  be 
afFe(5led,  the  others  fooner  or  later  will  feel  it 
in  a  very  fenfible  manner. 

Great  has  been  my  furprize  at  the  ig- 
norance or  malevolence  of  feveral  late  pro- 
duftions.  The  writers  of  them,  either  blinded 
by  paflion,  or  employed  and  ififtigated  by  the 

enemies 
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enemies  of  the  Britifh  empire,  have  endea- 
voured to  fow  difcord  and  diflcntion  between 
the  mother  country  and  her  American  Colo- 
nics. Some  have  ftrove  to  render  the  colo- 
nifts  fufpeflcd,  by  reprefcnting  them  as  an 
ungrateful,  licentious  people,  aiming  at  in* 
dependence,  and  impatient  of  any  fubordi- 
nation  to  Great-Britain ;  whilfl:  others,  no 
lefs  enemies  to  the  welfare  and  profperity  of 
both,  would  excite  their  jealoufy,  by  under- 
valuing the  afllftance  (he  has  offered  them, 
and  placing  her  in  the  light  of  a  cruel  Step- 
mother. 

I  am  too  well  convinced  of  the  good  fenfe 
of  my  countrymen,  both  of  Britain  and 
America,  to  imagine  them  capable  of  being 
deluded  by  fuch  partial  reprcfcntations.  Con- 
fidering  themfclves  as  members  of  one  grand 
body  politic,  they  will  naturally  conclude, 
that  the  good  of  the  whole  mud  refult  from  a 
due  connexion  and  harmony  of  all  the  parts  -, 
and  from  the  mutual  exchange  and  inter- 
courfe  of  friendly  offices.  Neverthelefs,  as 
this  point  feems  to  have  been  controverted,  a 
few  obfcrvations,  tending  to  evince,  that  a 
"  perpetual  Union  between  Great-Britain  and 
her  American  Colonies,  will  be  mutually  and 

reciprocally 
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reciprocally  advantageous,"  may  not  be  lefs 
agreeable,  than  neceffary,  in  the  prefcnt  Dif- 
fertation. 

This  is  a  fubjcfl,  the  mod  truly  important 
and  interefting,  which  can  claim  a  Briton's 
notice,  and  docs  honour  to  that  worthy  gen- 
tleman who  proposed  its  difcufllon  by  the 
Sons  of  this  Seminary.  Struck  with  its  vail 
delicacy  and  importance,  and  confcious  of  in- 
ability to  treat  it  in  a  manner  fuited  to  its 
dignity,  I  had  almoft  declined  the  arduous 
ta'^x  •,  but  it  is  a  glory  even  to  fail  in  great  at- 
tempts ;  and  if  I  fhould  afford  a  hint  to  fome 
abler  pen,  or  contribute  to  remove  the 
fmalleft  prejudice,  I  (hall  think  mylelf  ex^ 
tremely  happy  in  being  fo  far  beneficial  to 
the  public. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  de- 
fence, the  (Irength  and  glory  of  Britain,  prin-» 
cipally  depend  on  her  Navy  \  and  that  her  Navy 
can  only  be  maintained  by  Trade  and  Com- 
merce. Thefe  are  points  too  plain  to  be  denied 
or  difputed  by  the  moft  obftinate  and  perverfe 
fceptic :  and  it  is  a  very  natural  inference 
from  thefe  premifes,  that  whatever  contri- 
butes to  enlarge  and  extend  her  commerce, 
is  highly  advantageous  to  Great-Britain, 
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It  mud  likewife  be  acknowledged,  that 
new  fcttlements  and  young  countries  ftand 
in  need  of  the  afTiftance  and  protedlion  of 
fome  powerful  commercial  flate.  Deftitute  of 
thcfe,  they  would  be  expofed  to  tlie  attacks 
of  lawlefs  invaders,  for  want  of  flrength  to 
defend  thcmfelves,  and  to  the  inclemency  of 
weather  for  want  of  proper  cloathing-,  for 
manufa6lures  cannot  be  brought  to  any  de- 
gree of  perfection,  or  extended  to  advantage, 
except  in  "well-fettled  countries  •,  although 
agriculture,  where  the  land  is  tolerably  fer- 
tile, and  the  fettlement  fecure,  may  enable 
the  inhabitants  to  procure  the  neceflary 
manufadlures  in  return  for  its  produdions. 

I  hope  therefore  to  make  it  appear,  that  a 
Reciprocal  emolument  will  arife  from  a  per- 
petual union  between  Britain  and  her  Ame- 
rican Colonies  ;  as  llie  may  by  their  means 
greatly  enlarge  her  trade  and  commerce,  and 
become  flill  more  rich  and  powerful ;  and  as 
they  will  reap  the  advantage  of  her  riches  and 
power,  by  being  protected  from  their  ene- 
mies, and  fupplied  with  the  conveniences  of 
life  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  of  a  better  quality 
than  if  manufadured  by  themfeves. 

If 
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If  wc  take  a  furvey  of  the  commerce  of 
Britain,  we  Ihall  find  it  extended  to  almoft 
every  part  of  the  known  world ;  there  is 
fcarcely  any  place  confiderable  for  trade,  that 
is  not  vifited  by  her  adventurous  merchants. 
The  means  which  have  enabled  her  to  ac- 
quire, and  fupport  with  dignity  and  advantage 
fuch  large  mercantile  conne(5tions,  are  to  be 
fought  for  in  her  various  rnanufa<5lories  y 
amongft  which  the  Woollen  is  univerfally  al- 
lowed the  preference.  Commercial  writers 
have  taken  muc!.  pains  to  enumerate  the  par- 
ticular kinds  of  Britilh  manufaifturcs ;  to 
ihew  their  mutual  dependance,  and  wherein 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  each  confifts.  As 
their  works  are  in  every  one's  hands,  it  is  the 
lefs  necefTary  for  me  to  repeat  their  fubftancc, 
and  to  particularize  the  articles  which  con- 
tribute to  fupport  the  trade  of  Britain. 


But  there  are  two  branches  of  commerce, 
which,  though  notfo  generally  attended  to, 
arc  neverthelefs  moft  highly  beneficial.  The 
Fillieries  of  Newfoundland,  Cape-Breton  and 
St.  John's,  and  the  re-exportation  of  foreign 
goods,  have  greatly  encreafcd  the  Britifh  navi- 
gation, 
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gation,  riches  and  power.  It  is  fuppofed  that 
aooofail  of  veflels  are  employed  in  thofe  fifh- 
ericsjthe  number  of  hands  neceflary  to  navigate 
them,  to  cure  and  dry  the  filh,  mud  be  very 
large :  and  great  the  confuuiprion  of  pro- 
vifions,  nets  and  other  utenfils,  brought 
almoft  intirely  from  England. 

'  Goods  for  re- exportation  are  received  from 
different  quarters ;  fome  from  Germany,  Flan- 
ders, &c.  but  in  the  greatefl  quantities  from 
the  Eaft-Indies  and  America.  The  bullion 
fent  to  the  former,  is  made  an  objedion  to 
that  trade,  the  force  of  which  it  is  not  my 
province  to  determine.  Nothing  of  this  fort 
can,  however,  be  objected  to  the  trade  to  the 
American  plantations  which  is  of  all  mod  ad- 
vantageous to  the  nation.  There  is  fcarcely 
any  one  fpecies  of  Englidi  manufadures,  that 
is  not  vend?d  in  America ;  thofe  of  India 
likewife  come  here  to  a  ready  market.  In 
fhort,  it  is  from  Great-Britain,  that  the  Colo- 
nies import  almofl  every  thing,  rcquifiLC  for 
cloathing,  agriculture,  and  other  ufcs.  In 
return  for  thefe,  they  fend  her  Sugar,  To- 
bacco, Rice,  Furs,  Pot-aflT,  Naval    Stores, 
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Gold  and  Silver,  and  the  b.illancc  of  aconfi- 
derable  trade  with  Portugal,  Spain,  and  other 
countries,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
^n  Bills  of  Exchange. 

Here  is  an  occafion  to  expatiate  on  the  be- 
nefits deriv'd  to  Britain  from  each  of  thefe 
particulars  •,  to  obferve  the  prodigious  prices 
file  paid  for  them  to  foreigners,  before  their 
production  in  Britilli  America,  and  the  com- 
paratively fmall  prices  for  which  they  are 
procured  at  prefent.  The  large  quantities 
re-exported  to  foreign  markets,  and  pro- 
ducing a  demand  upon  them  for  very  great 
fums  annually,  might  alfo  be  mentioned  with 
much  propriety.  Nor  would  it  be  amifs  to 
fliew  the  immenfe  addition  thefe  articles  bring 
to  the  revenue..  But  all  thefe  topics  have 
been  fo  largely  infilled  on  in  late  pamphlets 
and  detached  pieces,  and  mull  be  fo  well 
known  to  every  one,  that  further  mention  of 
them  is  unnecefiary .  Only  I  would  beg  leave 
to  obierve  a  particular  ftill  unnoticed  ;  in  the 
year  1703,  the  government  ::^'^  Sweden  refuled 
a  fupply  of  Pitch  and  Tar,  unlefs  for  ready 
ir.oaey,  at  their  own  price,  and  in  Sweuilli 
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bottoms.  Such  a  grofs  impofition  av;akenM 
the  indignation  and  refentnient  of  Britain, 
and  taught  the  true  policy  of  deriving  them 
from  the  Colonies.  Encouragement  was 
thereupon  given,  and  foon  produced  a  fufF.- 
cient  quantity  to  anfwer  all  her  demands.  But 
the  fpirit  of  the  nation  was  again  lull'd  •,  the 
Sweeds  refumed  their  trade,  and  that  of  Ame- 
rica v.^as  very  much  neglcdcd. 

Some,  perhaps,  will  readily  grant,  that  the 
cxpvort.ition  of  thcfe  articles  from  America, 
is  beneficial  to  lier,  and  Icrvcs  to  enrich  her 
inhabitants  ;  but  in  wliat  refpeft  can  it  be 
efteemecl  advantageous  to  Britain  ? 

This  qucflion  admits  a  very  obvious  folu- 
tion.  It  is  advantageous  to  Britain  in  various 
rcfpefts.  It  aflbrds  freight  for  many  thou- 
fand  ton  of  her  fliipping,  and  a  nurfei-y  of 
feamen  for  the  royal  navy  •,  t!ie  commifil",ns 
enricli  her  merchants,  and  the  re-exportation 
brings  abimdancc  of  wealth  into  the  kingdom. 
The  duties  they  pay  are  an  immenlc  incrcafc 
of  the  revenue,  and  tliey  are  received  from 
tlie  plantations  in  return  for  Britilh  prodac- 
|:ions  and  maaufadlures,  of-  '  'ch  the  Colcies 
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take  otT  more  than  any  foreign  market  wliat- 
ever.  The  importation  ofLritifh  goods,  ana 
thofe  r?ceive4  by  way  of  Britain,  has,  on 
a  medium,  for  feveral  years  paft,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  two  millions  annually  ;  a  fum  io 
immenfe,  that  although  the  Colonies  abound 
with  valuable  articles,  extremely  well  adapted 
f.o  tliC  Britifh  market,  and  very  beneficial  to 
her  trade  and  navigation,  and  though  they 
make  large  remittances  by  the  way  of  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Italy,  in  bills  of  exchange,  yet 
the  produce  of  all  thefe  fources  leaves  a  largo 
ballancc  in  favour  of  Britain,  which  they  pay 
her  in  gold  and  filver.  This  in  part  furnifhes 
bullion  for  the  Eaft-India  trade  j  on  account 
of  which,  and  the  vafl:  confumption  of  India 
goods,  the  flourifhing  condition  of  that  valu- 
able branch  of  commerce,  may,  in  no  fmall 
degree,  very  juilly  be  attributed  to  the 
American  Colonies. 
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Thus  we  fee,  that  not  only  every  fpccies  of 
rhc  rnanufacftures  of  Britain,  but  alfo  her  fo- 
reign trade  and  navigation  are  much  indebted 
to  America.  Hence  riches  have  flowed  intQ 
her  coffers,  and  enabled  her  to  fupport  a  fiee?:, 

fufFxien; 
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TajTckiit  to  maintain  the  empire  of  the  ocean. 
And  whoever  confiders  the  ftate  of  the  Colo- 
nies, muft  conclude,  that  tli?y  have  not  been 
infers  by  their  intercourfe  with  their  mother 
country.  Confider.ition  being  had  of  the  fliort 
time  the  American  fettlements  have  been 
made,  the  inhabitants  have  increafed  in  riches 
and  number  to  admiration  j  though  far  from 
enjoying  that  affluence,  of  which  fome  would 
r;^prefent  them  pofTefled.  The  advantages  of 
their  trade  have  been  mutual.  She,  by  their 
means,  has  continued  to  rife  in  wealth  and 
power ;  whilfl:  they,  in  the  funfhine  of  her  af- 
filtance  and  proteflitjn,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
a  beneficial  commerce,  have  grown  up  and 
flourifhed,  and  Hill  continue  to  flourifli,  the 
equal  advantage,  ornament,  and  glory  of 
Britain; 


But,  fliould  wc  only  take  a  retrofpecfV, 
(hould  we  confine  ourl'elves  banrly  to  what  is 
paft,  much  injuftice  would  be  done  to  tliis 
animating  fubjcd,  and  we  fliould  loir  a  prof- 
pe(5l  which  cannot  but  aflibrd  the  higheft 
pleafuie  to  every  Briton.  Let  us  therefore 
look  forward  to  the  mutual  benefits,  which, 
V.th  prov^er  att'.-ntion,  may  hereafter  arifc. 

In 
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In  order  to  this,  it  will  be  neceflary  briefly 
to  enumerate  thofe  articles  of  Great  Britain's 
foreign  importations,  which  have  relation 
tc  tht^  nrefent  Ilibitfl,  Tney  are  raw,  thrown 
and  wrought  Silk,  Velvets,  Lii^ens,  Tmbrr, 
Boi^rus,  Pot-a(b,  and  all  kinds  of  Naval  Stores. 
Several  writers  on  trade  have  computed  the 
bal lances  paid  by  Britain  for  thole  forts  of 
goods  to  France,  Italy.  Germany,  Flanders, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Swecden  andRulTia-,  and 
none  I  have  met  with  make  the  amount  lefs 
than  two  millions  annually,  this  fliedi [charges 
in  gold  and  filver.  Pcrha|)s  matter  of  hd: 
may  be  oppofed  to  this  elVmiate,  becaufe  there 
is  not  fo  great  an  exp(;rtarion  of  bullion  •,  br.t 
ihe  argument  is  not  hereby  invalidated.  It 
the  ballance  on  fome  other  trade,  which 
would  eile  be  biou>;^ht  home  and  added  to 
the  national  ilock,  be  diverted  and  fent  to 
thofe  places,  it  is  equally  pernicious  to  the 
king-Jom,  as  if  it  was  imported  and  then  ex- 
po. .^.  And  this  is  certainly  the  cafe.  Bri- 
tain on  her  particular  trade  with  lioiiand,  for 
inilance,  has  a  right  to  a  very  large  ballance 
?n  fpccie;  but  the  later,  by  keeping  in  iicr 
Dcbi  ch'i;  nations  aboverncntioned,  orfeverol 

of 
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of  ihem,  who  have  demands  on  Britain,  is 
enabled  by  their  means  to  fatisfy  her  Britifh 
creditors,  and  fave  her  money  •,  ana  befides 
this,  bullion  is  fcnt  to  Holland  to  anfwer 
bills  of  exchange  drawn  in  favour  of  thofe 
nations. 


The  confideration  of  this  mufl:  deeply  af- 
fc€t  every  one,  who  has  at   heart  the  trade 

and  profpcrity  of  Great-Britain,  and  would 
preferve  her  independent  of  her  European 
neighbours  ;  efpecially  as  the  woollen  manu- 
factory is  in  its  decline.  France  not  only 
fupplics  her  own  people  with  woollens,  but  by 
the  cheapnefs  of  her  goods,  and  the  counte- 
nance of  the  court  of  Spain,  has  in  a  great 
nieafure  fupplantcd  England  in  the  Spanifli 
markets.  The  Spaniards  themfelves,  fenfible 
of  their  impolidc  condud,  fecm  determined 
to  perfilL  no  longer  in  an  crrcr,  the  rcfult  of 
ill  grounded  princij^lcs  and  rnidaken  notions 
of  honour.  Thev  have  made  feveral  e(Forts 
to  ellabl.fh  manufaclories  of  their  own  Wool, 
which  have  by  no  means  proved  fruitlefs. 
Other  nations  of  Europe,  obferving  the  fuc- 
ccfs  of  France,  liave  copied  her  example,  by 

which 
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which  England  has  loft  much  of  her  woollen 
trade,  particularly  with  Portugal,  where  the 
importation  of  this  ftaple  commodity  leems 
to  meet  with  many  difcouragements. 

From  this  refieflion  our  attention  is  natu*; 
rally  turned  to  America,  which  will  be  hcf 
fureft,  and  perhaps  in  time,  her  only  market, 
as  fabrication  is  likely  to  take  place  in 
every  part  of  Europe.  If  under  thc^fe  cir- 
cumftances,  fuch  large  fums  are  continually 
paid  for  foreign  imports,  the  ballance  of  trade 
in  favour  of  Britain  will  be  materially  di- 
minifhed.  The  cniy  remedy  for  this  grow- 
ing evil  is  to  be  found  in  America,  who  can 
furnifti  a  variety  of  the  moft  ufeful  raw  mrt- 
terials  on  terms  mutually  beneficial. 

Great  quantities  of  Furs  and  Peltry  have 
been,  and  ftill  are,  fenc  from  the  Colonies  to 
Britain,  the  acquifition  of  Canada  having 
thrown  that  whole  trade  Into  our  hands  •,  but 
it  is  capable  of  greater  improvement,  and 
may  well  ^"nperccdc  the  fur  trade  to  Ruflla. 
The  Northern  Indians,  with  a  little  encou- 
ragement, will  bring  their  Ermines  and  other 
fine  furs  from  the   70th  degree  of  latitude, 

which 
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which  is  parallel  with  the  Euiopean  coun- 
tries, where  the  mofl  valuable  Furs  are  pro- 
cured. The  diftance  thofe  people  will  tra- 
vel to  trade  with  our  fettlements,  is  well 
known  to  all  acquainted  with  their  affairs* 
This  would  likewife  be  a  means  of  difperf- 
ing  Britifh  manufactures  amongft  a  multi- 
tude of  Indian  tribes,  ac  prefent  unknown 
to  our  traders. 

Iron  mines  are  fo  plenty  in  almofl:  every 
province  on  the  continent,  that  it  is  thought 
with  good  reafon,  they  could  fuppiy  all  the 
markets  in  Europe. 

As  for  Timber,  Boards,  Pitch  and  Tar, 
they  may  likewife  be  procured  here  in  great 
abundance.  Britifh  America,  extended  along 
the  coaft  more  than  2000  miles,  and  reach- 
ing an  unknown,  but  prodigious  way  into 
the  continent,  is  almoft  one  continued  forefl:, 
fiU'd  with  every  kind  of  ufeful  timber,  not- 
withflanding  the  great  devaftions  mad'^ 
within  the  two  lafl  centuries. 

Here  it  may  polTibly  be  objedtcd,  that  the 
cxpenfive  freight  of  thefe  bulky  articles, 
Would  render  them  unfit  for  the  Englifli 
markets.  The  Danes,  Swedes,  and  others, 

I  employed 
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Employed  at  prefent  in  the  Lumber  trade, 
are  no  doubt  by  long  experience  become 
flcillful  and  can  afford  liieir  goods  at  the 
cheapeft  rates  :  but  the  Colonies  might  be 
put  upon  a  par  with  them  by  encouragement 
from  the  legiQature.  Greater  difficulties  in 
other  inftances  have  yielded  to  tlie  efforts  of 
Britifh  adventurers.  America  may  vie  with 
any  country  whatever  in  plenty  of  materials, 
and  other  conveniences  •,  and  if  large  bulky 
fhips  v/ere  built,  of  feven  or  eight  hundred 
tons,  capable  of  being  navigated  by  fewer 
hands  in  proportion  to  their  burthen,  than 
thofe  in  prefent  ufe,  the  expence  of  naviga- 
tion would  be  much  diminifhed.  The  differ- 
ence of  diflance  between  America,  and  the 
Gulphs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  from  Lon- 
don, is  inconfiderable  ;  and  America  is  near- 
eft  toLifbon,  Cadiz,  and  all  the  markets  to 
the  Southward  of  Cape  Finifterre,  and  there- 
fore might  more  conveniently  fupply  thofe 
markets. 

The  inconvenience,  and  evenabfurdity  of 
being  fupplied  with  Naval  Stores  by  foreign- 
ers, bcfides  the  difiidvantage  of  cohfuming 
the  national  wealth,  is  very  evident.  Every 
one  knows,  thatfhould  a  war  be  entered  into 

with 
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with  thofe  nations,  or  Hiould  they  be  con- 
federated with  the  enemies  of  Britain,  by 
cutting  off  the  finews  of  her  ftrength,  they 
might  reduce  her  to  the  utmoft  didrefles; 
Both  inconveniences  would  be  remedied,  if 
Naval  Stores  were  entirely  procured  from 
AiTierica  -,  who,  being  conneded  with  the 
Mother  Country  by  every  powerful  tie, 
would  not  fail  to  afford  them  in  plenty  on 
any  emergency. 

Hemp,  Flax  and  Silk,  manufadured  and 
iinmanufadured,  are  articles  for  which  Bri- 
tain pays  large  fumsto  foreigners,  as  was  ob- 
ferved  before.  Rough  materials  may  ^^ 
procured  in  the  Colonies,  which  abound  wich 
low  bottoms  and  deep  rich  foils,  requiring 
only  cultivation  to  produce  the  moft  luxuri- 
ant crops  of  Hemp  and  Flax,  particularly 
in  the  Southern  Colonies.  To  confirm  this, 
1  might  mention  the  fertility  of  Egypt, 
which  lies  nearly  under  the  fame  parallels  of 
latitude  with  Florida,  Georgia,  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  and  is  famous  for  the  produc- 
tion of  thefe  commodities  in  the  greatefl: 
perfedion  ;  but  experieLce  is  preferable  to 
a  thouland  arguments. 

I  2  \  mention 
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I  mention  Silk,  becaufe  the  abundance 
of  Mulberry-trees  in  the  Southern  Colonies, 
feems  naturally  to  point  out  the  cultivation 
of  that  valuable  article.  To  this  may  be  ad- 
ded, that  their  foil,  climate  and  marine  fitu-t 
ation,  are  pretty  much  the  fame  with  Nan- 
kin and  Ciieki?.rg,  the  moft  famous  Silk 
provinces  in  all  China.  Thefe  circumftances 
afford  g<^od  reafon  to  b  ^licve,  the  Silk  worm 
would  thrive  very  well  here,  and  experience 
heightens  the  belief  int  >  certainty.  Small 
trials  have  been  made,  and  fome  filk  produ- 
ced in  Carolina,  was  efleemed  by  good  judges 
equal  to  the  fined  of  China  or  Italy.  The 
hands  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  Hemp 
and  Flax,  will  have  fufficient  leifureto  gather 
the  leaves  and  feed  the  worms,  which  will 
enable  the  planters  to  afford  all  thefe  articles 
cheaper  than  may  at  firfl  be  imagined. 

From  this  it  feems  evident,  that  materials 
for  carrying  on  the  Silk  and  Linen  manu- 
factories to  the  greateft  extent,  may  be  pro- 
cured from  America.  And  in  Great-Britain 
are  prodigious  numbers  of  poor,  who  would 
chearfully  work  to  maintain  themfelves  and 
families,  doom'd  to  mifery  for  want  of  em- 
ployment. 
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employment.  To  eftablifh  manufadtories  of 
thofe  goods  by  public  encouragement, 
would  therefore  be  an  undertaking  of  the 
higheft  utility  both  to  Britain  and  the  Colo- 
nies. "  Fas  eft  et  ah  hofie  dcceri"  It  could 
be  no  difgrace  to  imitate  in  this  refpeft  the 
policy  of  France,  who  knowing  that  trade 
is  the  only  folid  foundation  of  greatnels,  is 
endeavouring  to  monopolize  the  three  grand 
branches  of  manufadories. 

Nor  need  the  woollen  manufafturer  be 
afraid,  that  his  bufinefs  would  hereby  re- 
ceive the  fmalleft  prejudice.  There  is  a 
fufRcient  number  of  hands  in  the  three 
kingdoms  to  carry  on  each  of  them  to  the 
greateft  advantage.  Many  who  at  prefent 
can't  afford  themfelves  the  neceflliry  cover- 
ing, would  then  be  able  to  purchafe  more 
decent  and  comfortable  cloathing  •,  and  the 
Colonies  having  their  fources  of  remittance 
enlarged,  would  increafe  their  already  enor- 
mous demands  for  Britifh  manufadures. 


mt. 


Should  this  beneficial  fchcme  be  carried 
into  execution,    more  than   two   millions 
would  be  annually  faved  to  the  nation  j  ade- 
quate 
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qnate  employment  provided  for  an  incredi- 
ble number  of  hands  in  Britain  and  America-, 
and  the  trade,  navigation  and  riches  of  both 
would  receive  very  large  additions. 

It  may  poilibly  be  thought  from  my  ap- 
pearing to  confine  fabrication  to  Great- 
Britain,  that  I  am  no  friend  to  the  Colonies, 
as  there  has  of  late  been  fo  many  propofals 
for  erefling  manuficlories  in  America.  I 
fhould  efteem  myff^lf  very  unhappy  in  the 
difpleafure  of  my  countrymen.  None  of 
the  numerous  fons  of  Britiili  America  more 
ardently  willies  her  profperity  than  myfelf, 
or  has  a  heart  more  devoted  to  her  feryice. 
Confcious  therefore  of  the  rectitude  of  my 
intentions,  I  will  not  doubt  of  being  heard 
with  candor,  tho'  I  venture  to  maintain, 
that  to  divert  their  hands  from  their  prc- 
fent  lucrative  Employments,  and  fet  then^ 
to  work  on  manufadories,  would  be  in- 
compatible with  the  true  intereft  of  the 
Colonies. 


The  number  of  their  inhabitants,  though 
near  three  millions,  is  frnall  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  continent  they  polTefs.  Lands 
are  conlequently  cheap,  and  labour  dear ; 

whatever, 
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vvhatever  therefore  can  be  produced  by 
means  of  the  land  with  little  labour,  niuft 
prove  mon:  advantageous.  Hence  arifes 
the  propriety  of  Ihip-building,  wherein  the 
materials,  thus  procurable,  are  of  primary 
confideration. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  agriculture  will 
bring  more  emolument  to  the  Colonies, 
than  could  pofiibly  arife  from  manufa6lur- 
ing  goods,  whofe  chief  value  depends  on 
the  artificer's  labour.  Nor  will  this  cir- 
cumflance  render  them  at  all  more  de- 
pendent. Abounding  with  the  neceflaries 
of  life,  and  materials  for  fabrication,  the 
produce  of  the  willing  earth,  they  can  at 
any  time  command  a  fupply  of  the  goods 
they  want,  in  greater  plenty,  and  of  a 
better  quality  than  would  have  been  the 
refult  of  their  labour,  employed  in  manu- 
iadures.  I  would  not  be  underftood  by 
this  reafoning,  to  exclude  the  induftrious 
farm^T  from  working  up  his  Wool,  and 
other  coarfe  articles,  unfit  for  exportation ; 
this  will  be  doubly  advantageous,  it  will 
be  a  laving  to  himfelf,  and  enable  him  to 
pay  for  the  finer  goods  he  may  purchafe 
with  greater  eaic  and  punctuality. 

Now 
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Now  upon  a  review  of  the  whole  we  find, 
that  the  trade  of  Great-Britain  to  fome 
places   is  vaftly   advantageous,    bringing 
large  fums  of  money  into  the  kingdom  -,  to 
others,  although  no  returns  are  made  in 
fpecie,  but  as  much  of  their  produce  and 
manufactures  received  as  is  fent  them  of. 
Britifh,  it  is  neverthelefs  profitable,  afford- 
ing employment  for  her  people  ;  to  a  third 
fort,  though  perhaps  lucrative  to  fome  pri- 
vate merchants,  it  is  very  pernicious,  and 
unprofitable  to  the  nation  in  general,  as  it 
drains  the  kingdom  of  great  quantities  of 
gold  and  filver.     We  may  alfo  obferve, 
that  the  necefiity  of  continuing  the  latter 
is   removed    by  the  colonies,    v/hich  are 
capable  of  furnifliing,  at  lead,  materials  for 
manufaduring  all  the  particulars  procured 
thereby,  with  mutual  benefit.     It  likewife 
appears,  that  a  great  part  of  her  mod  ad- 
vantageous trade  depends  on  the  Colonies, 
and  that  it  may  be  (till  farther  improved 
by  America  j  that  whilft  the  Colonies  liave 
contributed  fo  much  to  enrich  and   ag- 
grandize their  mother  country,  they  have 

themfelves  been  enriched  and  protedted  •, 
and  that  the  fcheme  for  rendering  them 

Hill 
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Hill  more  advantageous   to  Britain,  pro- 
miles  them  an  equal  fhare  of  profit. 

Whoever  confiders  thefe  circumftances, 
will,  I  am  perfnaded,  anticipate  my  con- 
clufion  •,  but  I  cannot  difmifs  the  rvibje<5l 
without  luggefting  another  argument, 
which  will  not  be  elleemed  a  trifling  one 
by  men  of  fcrioufnefs  and  reflection.  The 
benefits  arifingfrom  the  Proteltant Religion 
to  thofe  ilates  which  have  embraced  ir,  and 
indeed  to  the  world  in  general,  arc  very 
obvious.  Every  one  acquainted  with  the 
aflrairs  of  Europe,  mult  acknowledge  their 
fituation  is  far  better  than  it  was  four  or 
five  centuries  ago;  the  religious  and  civil 
liberties  of  maniiind,  are  undcrftood  with 
more  clearnefs  and  prccifion  \  the  humari 
mind,  which  before  was  crampt  and  con- 
fined in  its  refearches,  has  become  more 
expanded,  and  acquired  much  clearer 
knowledge  in  the  Arts,  in  Philofophy  and 
Divinity.  It  is  now  very  well  known,  that 
Philofophy  does  not  confifb  m  monkifli 
jargon,  and  that  without  Virtue  there  can 
be  no  Religion.  Even  thofe  countries,  that 
are  enemies  to  Proteftantifm,  have  been 
fharers  in  its  happy  efifedsj  tlie  rays  of 

K  knowledge 
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knowledge  have,  in  fome  meafure,  illuiii'i- 
nated  their  clouded  underftandings  •,  but 
like  thofe  of  the  fun  within  the  Polar 
climates,  they  are  weak  and  languid. 

Great-Britain  has  been  the  bulwark  of 
the  Protcftant  interell,  ever  fince  its  ex- 
iilence :  and  bv  her  the  attacks  of  its  ene- 
mies  have  been  repelled.  The  Britidi 
Colonies,  eflablifhed  on  principles  of  Civil 
and  Religious  Liberty,  have  hitherto  been 
proteded  therein  by  their  own  noble  cftorts, 
and  her  kind  afliftance  -,  and  while  they 
remain  united,  the  enjoyment  of  their 
liberties  of  both  kinds,  will,  no  doubt,  be 
continued  in  its  full  extent.  What  would 
be  the  confequence  of  a  difunion,  none 
can  tell ;  but  there  is  more  than  a  proba- 
bility, that  thefe  particulars  would  be  deeply 
afircifted.  France,  our  ever- watchful  enemy, 
will  be  ready  to  feize  any  advantage  that 
may  offer.  She  would  have  her  armaments 
prepared  to  enter  by  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Milfifippi,  ind  might  pofTibly  over-run  all 
the  Colonies.  Should  this  be  the  cafe,  the 
candle  of  Science  would  be  foon  extin- 
guifned,  and  Ignorance  introduced,  in  or- 
der to  keep  up  a  blind  devotion  and  implicit 

obedience. 
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obedience.  The  Genius  of  Liberty  wouKi 
be  driven  from  Britiih  America,  wi^xre  O^c 
hath  hitherto  delighted  to  reGde ;  and 
whether  the  mother  country  would  be 
more  fortunate,  I  leave  to  the  confideration 
of  her  Patriot  Sons. 

Since,  then,  ib  many  reciprocal  advan- 
tages are  the  refult  of  Union  between  Britain 
and  America;  to  render  that  Union  per- 
petual, will  be  the  only  me?.ns  of  fecuring 
and  tranfmittingthem  to  poflcrity,  together 
Y'ith  thofe  immenfe  benefits,  which  are  yet 
in  profpecl.  Intcred  and  afFecllon, — all 
the  tender  and  endearing  ties,  which  con- 
ned mankind, — backed  by  the  venerable 
authority  of  Religion,  plead  for  it  with  ir- 
refiftable  eloquence. 

Whether  the  Union  ought  to  reniain  on 
its  prefent  eftablilliment,  or  whether  ic 
fhould  receive  a  new  form  and  imprefTion, 
are  matters  foreign  to  my  purpofe  :  Only 
permit  me  to  fuggelt  that,  in  the  important 
determination,  no  partial  views  fhould  be 
purfued  •,  but  the  inrcrcd:  of  each,  and  its 
relation  to  the  whole,  fhould  have  a  proper 
confideration. — He  mud  be  either  a  mad- 
man, or  a  novice  in  politicks,  who  would 
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fet  the  ink  red  of  one  in  competition  with 
that  of  the  orhcr. — Thty  arc  inftparubly 
connc(ftcd,  and  nnifl:  flnnd  or  fall  togtrther. 
That  maxim  of  Mr.  Pope  may  be  here  ap- 
plied   with    much   triuh    and   propriety  v 
*'  Self  love  and  loeial  are  the  lame:"  each 
"Will  find  their  accouius  in  pronio;ing  tiic 
other's  happinefs  and  profperity.    In   the 
difciifiion,  the  trade  of  the  colonies  merits 
a  peculiar  attention.    Should  thofe  methods 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  mention,  be 
fallen  up>on  to  enlarge  ir,  and  free  ports 
eftablifiied  in  fome  parts  of  Britifh  America, 
the  nation;!  riches  would   be  greatly  in- 
creafed.     The  inhabitants  of  the  Spanifb, 
Porruguefe,    and   other   American  fetde- 
menis,   would  rek>rL  thither  for  fupplies  of 
Briiifh  manufuclures,  and  tiie  produce  of 
the   Colonies  •,    leaving   in   exchange  for 
them  large  quantities  of  gold  and  fih^er ; 
a  very  confiderable  pare  cf  which  would 
ultimitely  center  in  Great-Britain. 

Warmed  and  anin tared  with  a  finccre 
love  for  my  eor.!^,\y,  i  -dnnot  but  indulge 
a  I'.'  ^Cin^r  no.-f.  'hat  Biitain  and  her 
co!onie.%  feiifiblv*  of  their  true  intcTcil, 
Will   lleadiiv   and   with   unremi[[in<i   zeal 

purfue 
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jniriu  mea fares  calcuLited  to  cement  this 
Union.-— The  repeal  of  a  late  *  act  of  the 
Britilli  parliament,  and  the  prefcnt  favonr- 
ahlc  difpofition  of  that  mofl:  refpct?uiblc 
body,  fill  us  with  the  highed  joy,  and 
proniife  rcdrefs  of  all  our  grievances  :  and 
I  ail  well  perlliaded,  my  fellow  fubjee^s  of 
America  will  not  be  wanting  in  any  proper 
cxprefTions  of  difference  and  fubordination 
to  the  head  of  the  Rritifh  empire.— The 
wound,  which  feemed  to  be  attended  with 
fymptoms  fiital  to  the  mutual  confidence 
fubfiding  between  them,  will  now  be  heal- 
ed, and  I  Batter  myfelf  without  a  fear,  by 
way  of  remembrance.  Jealoufies  will  fub- 
fide  \  animofities  be  forgotten  ;  harmony 
will  be  prefcrved  in  every  part  of  the  body 
poiiric.k  ;  and  innumerable  bleflings  en- 
tailed on  poflcrity. 


*  The  American  Stamp  Ad. 
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DISSERTATION     III. 


Divide  et  imp'cra.  "-*■ 

3*'5:SJ'^OWEVER  ir.Linkind,    as   indi- 


.  ^/  H  § .  viduals,  may  be  fwaycd  by  tlitr 
k,^^.^  different  motives  of  pafliori,  pre- 
judice, and  honour  ;  yet,  wlien  formed  into 
dates  and  communities,  thefe  all  fubfide ; 
and  Intereft  becomes  the  grand  prevailinjj; 
principle  that  adluates  all  their  motions.  Ir 
is  the  Pole-ftar  by  which  the  political  pilr<r 
mufb  ever  guide  the  Iielm  of  government, 
v/here  too  keen  a  purfuit  of  it  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  faith  of  treaties,  or  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind.  k\\  accurate 
difcernment  therefore  of  th.e  true  intereft 
of  a  nation,  and  a  Heady  adive  prudence 
in  the  purfuit  of  it,  conftitute  the  true  po- 
litical wifdom  that  ought  to  diftinguifi:  every 
ftatefman.  And  fo  fenfible  are  miniliers  of 
every  complexion  of  the  truth  of  this  doc- 
rine,  that,  however  felfifli  and  pernicious 

their 
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thcii*  views,  ilicy  icidom  fail  to  cover  thc/n 
over  with  tlie  plauiible  and  fpecioiis  colou- 
ring of  national  advantage. 

The  cftabliiliing  a  grand  Commercial 
Interest  feems  now  to  be  the  great  objeft 
of  the  regard  and  atteiuion  of  the  different 
ftates  of  Europe.  To  this  they  arc  every- 
day facrificing  the  lefs  important  confidera- 
tions  of  national  pride  and  prejudice. 
Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  promote  or 
obilruct  this  great  principle  of  government, 
is  now  become  a  matter  of  ferious  confe- 
quence,  which  deferves  the  clofeft  attention 
and  the  tenderelr  care.  And  amidil  the  ri- 
valihip  and  contention  of  the  feveral  Euro- 
pean powers  in  attaining  this  capital  point, 
happy  will  that  niition  be,  whofe  adminidra- 
tion  fhall  lead  to  fuch  meafures  as  are  moft 
conducive  to  this  end,  as  afuperiority  may 
now  be  gained  that  "lay  blaft  the  hopes, 
and  at  once  dalli  the  expeclations,  of  its 
alpiring  competitors. 

If  there  is  any  one,  who  at  prefent  bids 
fairefl  for  this  pre  eminence,  it  is  Great- 
Britain,  whofe  free  and  happy  conftitution 
mofl  admirably  protc(5ls  and  cheriflies  an 
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thterprizlng  commercial  fpirit.  A  fccurity 
of  perfon  and  property  is  efientially  nccef- 
fary  to  the  very  being  of  a  ccmmercial  natio:^ 
and  in  this  ref  -cl  none  of  its  ri\'als  can 
'claim  fuperiority  to  the  happy  fubjecls  of 
Britain,  whofe  wife  and  valiant  anceflors 
have  handed  down  to  tliem  this  glorious 
fecnrity,  fealed  with  their  blood.  But  noc 
even  this  nor  her  natural  fituation  fo  well 
adapted  for  fafety  from  her  enemies  and  the 
advancement  of  her  trade,  nor  yet  the  ac- 
tive genius  and  temper  of  her  children,  may 
be  fufficient  to  enfure  her  fuccefs,  if  her 
colonies  are  negleded  or  opprcffed.  It  pro^ 
perly  attended  to,  they  will  prove  the  true 
fources  of  her  wealth  and  power,  and  ena- 
ble her  to  foar  above  her  emulating  neigh- 
bours, who  will  view  her  rapid  progrefs  with 
envy  and  admiration.  To  enumerate  the 
many  mutual  advantages  they  have  already 
received  from  their  dole  and  intimaie  con- 
nexion would  be  no  eafy  tafl<. — but  it  would 
require  little  lels  thaninlpiration  tofjreieeali 
the  reciprocal  advantages  that  will  attend  a 
future  Union  between  them  forn^ed  upon 
proper,  upon  ger.erous  principles. 

L  To 
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To  point  out  thofe  that  are  mofl  obvious, 
and  which  rnutl  necefTarily  follow,  is  the  de- 
fign  of  this  Eflay,  which  pretends  to  no  more 
than  ficetchmg  out  the  imperfed  out-lines 
of  a  pidlure,  whofe  beauty  has  indeed  been 
fhaded  :  but  we  truft  and  believe  that  time 
and  experience  will  point  out  thofe  blemifh- 
es,  and  foon  reilore  it  to  its  former  purity 
and  luftre.  To  facilitate  this  has  been  the 
dcfign  of  the  generous  friend  to  this  infii* 
tuiion,  who  propofed  the  difcuflion  of  the 
prefent  fubjed  •,  and  it  i .  a  defign  worthy 
the  benevolent  patriotic  fpirit  ofanEnglifh 
Senator. 

Rome,  the  miflrefs  of  the  world  and  arbi- 
ter of  nations,  by  her  wife  policy  and  pru- 
dent condudt  to  her  allies  and  colonifts,  raif- 
ed  herfeit  to  an  aftonifliing  pitch  of  gran- 
tlcurand  power  ;  fne  encouraged,  ilie  incor- 
porated, and  never  deprived  them  of  any 
efiential  privileges.  By  thefe  rules  fhe  gained 
tlieir  aiTcdhions  •,  and  of  fidious,  turbulent 
citizens,  and  often  of  inveterate  enemies, 
llie  made  faiJiful,  zealous,  and  ufeful  fub- 
je<5ts.  Great-Britain  has  at  mucli  expence 
or  blood  and  treafure  fecured  and  protedcd 
her  American  colonies  from  the  defip:riS  of 
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France,  who  viewed  their  rifing  power  and 
growing  importance  with  a  jealoLis  eye,  and 
therefore  determined  to  nip  them  in  txhe  bud, 
before  they  could  ripen  to  r.ny  degree  of 
formidable  perfedlion.  Flappijy  for  vis, 
thefe  ambitious  and  fatal  projcfts  v»Tre 
cruflied  by  the  united  valour  and  fidll  of 
Great-Britain  and  her  provinces.  To  a 
happy  and  fuccefsful  Union  in  War,  let 
us  then  add  the  happy  and  harmonious 
Union  of  Peace,  nor  lofe  its  bleulngs  by 
inattention  to,  or  difregard  of,  the  inefl:!- 
mable  advantages  that  may,  nay,  that  niufi; 
attend  it. 

Colonies  are  emic;rationsfrom  the  mother 
country,  either  occafioned  by  a  quick  Po- 
pulation, fo  as  to  render  it  too  fmLili  for  the 
fupport  of  its  growing  inhabitants-,  or, 
by  Oppreffion,  Tyranny,  and  undue  exercife 
of  Power  i  or  fometimes  by  the  diitrciTes  and 
(iefolation  of  War. 

In  the  firil  cafe,  they  arc  always  formed 
not  only  with  the  countenance,  but  with  tlie 
exprefs  encouragement  and  diredion  of  the 
mother  country.  In  the  fecond  inil.-.nce,  un- 
lefs  prohibited  by  legal  authoricy,  they  ge- 
nerally go  with  its  implyed  corf.nt.  In  th:; 
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lend,  which  was  the  cafe  of  the  Trojan^  after 
the  deftruciion  of  Troy,  they  go  under  a 
necelTity  which  is  fnperior  to  all  law.  In  ci- 
ther of  thcfe  cafes  then,  but  efpecially  the 
two  firfb,  they  cannot  be  fiippofed  to  relin^ 
quifh  their  claim  to  any  of  the  rights  anci 
privileges  of  the  country  from  which  they 
go,  nor  yet  to  have  forfeited  it.  No;  how- 
ever remote,  they  fliil  continue  fubjedls  of 
the  fame  kingdom  •,  and,  unlefs  fpecialiy  re- 
linquifl:ed,  intituled  to  aii  the  liberties,  pri- 
vileges, and  immunities  of  that   country, 
of  which   they   form  one  or  r.:  )ic  of  the 
conilirucnt  parts.  If  tliis  be  ; • ,  :rue  in  fact 
as  it  is  grateful  in  fuppcdtion.  die  anal  gy 
made  by  an  eminent  writer  •  between  the 
American  colonies  and  thoie  of  Spain,  which 
he  nippofes  to  be  fettled  upon  the  fime  prin- 
ciples, and  therefore  to  be  g 'verned  by  the 
fame  policy,  muil  appear  very  ftrange.  But 
the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded,  is  as 
f  rroneous  as  the  confequcnce  deduced  from 
}t  is  derogatory  to  Englifh  Liberty. 

The  American  Colonies  have  been  entire- 
ly ieiiled  by  thole  v/ho  came  under  the  im- 
medi;.te  [.roteflion  and  countenance  of  the 

*  Dr.  Sirahan's  Preface  to  Domat's  Civil  Law. 
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government,  or  fled  to  it  as  an  afylnnn  from 
arbitrary  and  opprt-fllve  power.  A  due 
confideration  of  the  rights  they  cljim,  and 
the  duties  they  owe  to  the  mother  country, 
may  be  neceffliry  in  fome  degree  to  afcertaia 
with  precifion  the  advantages  that  will  ac- 
crue fror.T  a  compleat,  and  perfe6t  Union. 
Thefc  rights  and  duties  are  'reciprocals  as  well 
as  the  Intereft  which  arifes  from  them. 

The  Rights  we  claim  are  the  full  and  frcs 
enjoymt-nt  of  coniiitutional  Liberty,  j)roieC' 
ticn  from  foreign  invafions,  and  encourage- 
ment  in  every  commercial  interelf,  which 
does  not  direflly  interfere  with  that  of  the 
mother  country. 

The  Duties  we  owe,  are  Obedience  under 
corSitutionnl  and  legal  reftridions,  and  an 
exclu'ive  preference  to  the  mother  country 
in  every  article  of  commerce  and  trade. 
Under  one  or  other  of  thefe  heads,  however 
widely  diffufcd,  may  be  comprized  every 
duty,  cither  owing  to  or  from  the  mother 
countrv.     And  it  is  by  a  due  and  mutual 
obfervancc  of  thcic  only,  that  their  refpec- 
tive  and   reciprocal   intercfl:  can    be  pro- 
R)Oted.    From  this  juil  and  wife  policy  V  .1 
flow  all  ihofe  advantages  which  render  a 
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clofe  and  perre(5i:  Union  Co  defireable  an 
objetft — and  thcfe  may  be  confidcred  either 
as  they  tend  to  increafe  the  power  and  glory 
of  Great-Britain,   or  as   they  advance  its 
grand  commercial  interell,  and  become  the 
channels  of  its  vvealth.     Or  with  regard  to 
the  Colonies,  as  they  conduce  to  their  lafe- 
ty,  nourifhment  and  protedion  -,  for  though 
the  true  riches  of  a  nation  are  faid  to  confift 
in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  trea- 
furcs  arc  called  the  finews  of  war,  it  is  very 
certain  a  nation  may  be  very  poor,  and  very 
powerful  at  the  fame  time  -,  or  abound  with 
wealth,   and  yet  be  weak  and  impotent. 
-Rome,  in  its  early  ages,  was  poor  in  every 
thing  but  the  public  fpirit  and  bravery  of 
her  people,  while  Hie  was  the  dread  and  ter- 
ror of  the  nations  round  her.     And  Spain 
is  at  prelent  a  lively  inilancc  that  wealth  and 
power  are  not  infcparable;    who,  as  the 
ticafures  of  the  Indies  have  flowed  in  upon 
her,  has  loPc  the  martial  animated  fpirit  of 
her  anccilors. 

As  fubiecls  of  the  fame  kinfrdom,  bear- 
ins:  allcjiMance  to  the  idnic  Prince,  and  con- 
troulcd  by  the  iww^  executive  power,  the 
Anijricans  are  lound  tc  contribute,  in  pro- 
portion 
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portion  to  their  numbers  and  abilities,  to 
the  defence  and  fafety  of  the  common  caufe. 
What  an  accelTion  of  power  to  the  BritiOi 
empire  then  is  three  millions  of  fubjeds, 
dutiful,  loyal  and  brave,  who  have  on  ma, 
ny  occafions  diftinguilhed  themfelves,  and 
Ihewn  they  were  not  unworthy  the  glorious 
flock  from  which  they  fprung  -,  who  inter- 
eft  themfelves  in  the  honour  and  glory  of 
the  nation,  and  partake  of  the  veneration 
and  refped  due  to  it  ? 

Here  is  a  fund  of  hardy,  brave  foldiers 
inured  to  fatigue  and  frugality,  ready  to 
engage  in  the  fervice  of  Great-Britain, 
whenever  (he  thinks  proper  to  require 
them.  From  this  fruitful,  this  increafing 
fource,  her  armies  and  navies  may  receive 
conftant  fupplies,  notof  mercenary  hirelings 
ready  to  engage  in  the  fervice  of  the  higheft 
bidder,  but  faithful,  dutiful  children,  ani- 
mated with  becoming  fortitude,  freedom 
and  loyalty.  Thefe,  if  encouraged,  cheriQi- 
cd  and  proteded,  will  indeed  prove 

"Of Britain's  empire  the  fupport  and 
ilrengih." 
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In  order  to  make  a  colony  of  the  mod: 
life  and  benefit  to  the  mother  country,  ic  is 
necedary  that  its  climate,  its  foil,  and  ni- 
tural  produce,  fliould  be  eiTentially  differ- 
ent from  hers.    This  will  create  a  neceflary 
connection  and  dependance  between  them. 
The   interchanging  the  commodities  and 
produce  of  the  one,  for  thofe  of  the  other, 
will  not  only  deftroy  the  heart  burnings  and 
jealoufy  of  a  competition,  but  produce  an 
intcrcourfe  equally  bcneticial  and  durable  to 
both.     It  is  happy,    therefore,    when  the 
fubjefts  of  Commerce  cannot  be  the  fame, 
as  they  thereby  reap  an  advantage,  from 
v;hich   other   nations   are  excluded,    wlio 
mi2:ht  either  by  withholding  diftrcfs  them, 
or  raife  the  ballance  againil  them  when  their 
neceflities  v^ere  not  mutual  and  equal.     In 
this    refpedt,    Great-Britain    is   peculiarly 
happy  in  her  Colonies,  wholly  wide  extent 
and  difiTerent  fituations  include  a  variety  of 
climates,  foils  and  produce,  and  thus  form 
a  oroDcr  bafis  for  the  commercial  intereft, 
to  which  every  other  confideration  fliould 
fubmit.    The  iflands  produce  commodities 
which  the  mother  country  muft  ufc,  and 
yet  cannot  raife  3  thefe  therefore  Ihe  mud 
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procure  by  an  intercourfe  with  her  colonies, 
or  lie  at  the  mercy  of  thofe  powers  whofe  in* 
terefl  it  might  occafionally  be  to  diftrefs  her. 
But  what  adds  to  the  advantage  is,  that  tlic 
fubjedls  of  commerce  are  not  only  cafily  pro- 
cured by  a  mutual  exchange,  equally  conveni- 
ent and  fatisfadory  to  both  -,  and  at  the  lame 
time  a  large  revenue  fecured,  not  only  upon 
the  home  confumption,  but  on  the  furplus  be- 
yond their  refpedive  wants  and  necefiities. 
Thus  alfo,  as  to  the  continent,  Great-Britain, 
both  as  a  naval  and  commercial  nation,  would 
be  in  a  critical,  dangerous  fituation,  if  (he 
did  not  hold  within  her  own  reach,  ail  the 
materials  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  both. 
An  entire  dependance  upon  any  of  her  neigh- 
bours for  one  neceflary  article,  would,  in  fome 
degree,  make  her  fubje6l  to  that  neighbour. 
But  her  Colonies  fet  her  above  every  appre- 
henfion  of  this  kind.  Her  northern  provinces 
abound  with  timber  of  every  kind,  neceflary 
for  building  and  equipping  her  navies.  Im_ 
menfe  bodies  of  Ore,  both  Iron  and  Copper, 
are  already  difcovered,  and  ufefuUy  em^;?(;y- 
ed-,  and,  doubtlefs,  much  more  Ues  fl:ill  ■  > 
cealed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  whofe 
foil,  if  properly  cultivated  and  encouraged, 
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is  richly  nrotki6llvc  of  Hemp  and  Flax  y  for 
the  forn  of  which  Great-Britain  pays,  coni' 
nnmibus  cnnis^  300,000  /.  fterling.  Her  more 
foiithern  Colonies  furnifh  her  with  the  few 
remaining  marine  articles  of  Pitch,  Tar,  and 
Tmpcntinc. 

Here  then  arc  found  all  the  materials  of 
limber,  Iron,  Cordage,  and  every  other  fpe- 
cies  of  Naval  Stores,  neceflary  for  the  fupport, 
nay,  the  exiflencc  of  Great-Britain  as  a  ma- 
ritime power.  Should  I  here  mention  bodies 
of  Saltpetre,  tlie  fpontaneous  produce  of  the 
earth,  I  may  perhaps  be  thought  too  pre- 
mature j  but  if  the  promifing  appearances  of 
that  ufeful  and  expenfive,  but  neceflary  com- 
modity, be  happily  confirmed,  here  is  a  new 
fource  of  national  wealth  and  independance. 
A  large  and  condant  balance,  which  Great- 
Britain  pays  to  the  Indies  in  fpecie,  will  be 
inftantly  faved,  and  a  furer,  quicker,  and 
clieaper  fupply  at  once  fecured.  Next  to 
the  fubjecls  of  Commerce,  which  are  ne- 
cclfary  to  enable  the  mother  country  to  main- 
tain her  independance  and  rank  among  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  we  may  place  all 
fhefe,  which  are  articles  of  convenience, 
iuxury,  and  the  furplus  of  thofe  com- 
modities 
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moditics  which  are  not  a])pHcd  to  naval 
purpofcs.  The  real  and  abiblute  neceiraries 
of  life  are  but  few,  tlie  fubjects  of  Com 
merce  are  many  and  various,  as  they  contri- 
bute not  only  to  the  real,  but  tlie  imaginary, 
capricious  wants,  of  mankind.  To  provide 
therefore  againft  thefe  wants,  upon  advan- 
tageous terms,  is  a jufl  and  neccfiary  policy; 
and  there  are  few,  very  few,  cf  thele  article«T 
■which  the  colonifls  cannot  furniih,  under 
proper  encouragements.  The  iflands  tender 
the  various  produce  of  their  climate  equal  in 
quantity  and  quality  v;ith  thole  of  their  neigli- 
bours.  The  Southern  Colonics  of  North- 
America  have,  as  far  as  the  infancv  of  the 
country  will  permit,  produced  the  difrercnr 
articles  of  Silk,  Rice,  Indigo,  Tobacco,  and 
even  the  Tea  plant  has  not  been  altogether 
uncultivated.  Some  of  thefe  have  been  car- 
ried to  a  mAich  o;reater  dcG;ree  of  culdvation 
than  others ;  but  where  it  has,  Great-Britain 
has  received  a  proportionate  benefit.  In  the 
inftance  of  Tobacco  only,  flie  has  become  not 
only  the  fole  vender,  but  almoft  the  fole  ma- 
nufadlurer  for  Europe,  belide.';.  the  immenfe 
revenue  flowing  immediately  into  her  ex- 
chequer. 
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Wines  arc  an  article  of  luxury,  and  it 
is  perhaps  upon  that  account  they  have 
not  been  ib  much  attended  to  by  the  frugal, 
temperate  American  ;  but  it  is  certain,  not 
only  from  theory,  but  experience,  that  the 
fitiiation  and  foil  of  many  parts  of  this  ex- 
tended continent,  are  well  adapted  for  pro- 
ducing them.  To  what  degree  of  perfedlioii 
not  only  the  cultivation  of  thefe,  but  the 
other  articles  of  convenience  and  luxury  may 
arrive,  is  difficult  to  determine  -,  but  it  is  ealy 
to  fee,  that  the  great,  the  eventual  profit,  will 
terminate  in  Great-Britain.  I  mentioned  before 
the  produce  of  the  Colonies  as  Naval  Stores, 
but  confidered  as  the  raw  materials  of  great 
and  txtenfive  manufactories,  which  give  bread 
to  thoufands ;  and  of  idle,  clamorouf^, 
ilarving  fubjcds,  make  ufcful  and  indullrious 
ririzcns,  I  cannot  err,  when  I  fay  they  are 
inimenfely  ufcful  to  their  mother  country. 
Upon  a  view  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Great- 
Britain,  we  fliall  find,  that,  except  that  to 
Portugal,  the  ballance  is  againft  her  in  every 
one.  To  Ruiria,  to  Sweden,  to  Denmark,  to 
Germany,  ilie  pays  annually  large  fums  in 
fpecie,  for  thofe  very  commodities  which  her 
American  Colonies  can  and  do  produce  ;  and 
a  great  writer  has  obfcrved,  "That  a  country 
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"  which  condantly  exports  fewer  manufac- 
"  tures  or  commodities  than  it  receives,  will 
'*  foon  find  the  ballancc  finking,  will  rc- 
*'  ccive  Ids  and  lefs,  till,  falling  into  extreme 
*'  poverty,  it  will  receive  nothing  at  all.** 

I  lere  then  we  may  trace  the  great  utility  of 
the  Colonics,  not  only  that  they  afford  a  con- 
fiant  and  fure  fupply  of  the  fubjedts  of  com- 
merce, nece/Tary  for  the  fupport  of  the  power 
and  manufadures  of  the  mother  country, 
])ut  in  that  (he  has  an  indifputabie  exclufive 
preference  in  the  fale  of  them  •,  and  the  Colo- 
nies in  return  are  the  fixed  and  conftanc 
cuftomers  for  all  her  manufactures  and  com- 
modities, to  which  they  are  indifpenfably 
obliged  to  give  the  preference  over  thofc  of 
other  countries  ♦,  tor  as  the  defign  of  colo- 
nizing was  not  to  found  a  new  empire,  but 
to  extend  the  old,  there  is  no  imp'"opriety  in 
appropriating  the  trade  of  the  Colonies  to 
the  mother  country  only.  U  the  ballancc 
was  therefore  in  favour  of  Colonies,  as  is  the 
cafe  between  Great-Britain  and  the  Ea(l- 
Indies,  it  would  be  more  eligible  it  fhould  fall 
into  the  hands  of  its  own  fubjefts,  however 
remote,  than  into  thofe  of  a  foreign  power. 
But   where    that    ballance  is   adtiially    and 
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greatly  in  favour  of  the  mother  country,  k 
becomes  an  interefl:  that  ought  to  be  wry 
dear ;  to  the  cultivating  of  which,  the  greatell 
care  and  attention  of  government  fhould  be 
applied.     That  this   is   the  cafe  of  Great - 
Britain  and  her  continential  Colonies,  the  vafl 
exportation  of  buUion,  and  the  ftill  retmin- 
ing  debt  of  five  millions,    mod  evidently 
evince.     With  what  a  rapid,  aftoniHiing  pro- 
grefs,  this  beneficial,  this  lucrative  f;ade  has 
ac.anced,  the  growing  increafe  of  the  ex«- 
ports  declare,    which  arofe  from  the    year 
1744,   from  £.  1,436,227,  to  the  amazing 
amount  of  £.  2,710,520.     To  this  the  mo- 
ther country,  in  a  great  meafure,  owes  her  con- 
tinuance as  a  tradmg  nation,  when  deprived 
of  her  valuable  Levant  trade,  and  her  inter- 
co  jrfe  even  with  Portugal  greatly  diminifhed, 
and  lelTened  by  her  adive  induftrious  rivals, 
the  French  and  Dutch.    It  is  from  this  foun- 
tain thofe  treafures  flow,  which  enable  her  to 
pay  the  refpedlive  ballances  to  thofe  countries 
with  whom  (he  trades,  on  a  difadvanta^eous 
footing.    America,  it  is  true,  does  not  extrad 
them  immediately  from  her  own  bowels.  She 
has  a  more  valuable  and  durable  refource,  in 
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the  labour  and  induftry  of  her  InhabitantJ  j 
who  exchange  the  furplus  of  their  commodi- 
ties, beyond  their  own  confumption,  (and 
which  might,  in  fome  refpefls,  interfere  with 
the  itaples  of  the  mother  country,  or  at  leall  ^ 
be  ufelcfs  to  herj  for  thofe  treafures  which 
are  only  valuable  to  the  colonifls,  as  they 
enable  them  to  difcharge  paft,  and  contract 
future  engagements  for  the  manufaflures  of 
Great-Britain. 

While,  therefore,  (he  pofiefles  a  market, 
which  (he  can  call  txdufively  her  own,  fubjeft 
to  her  own  regulations,  and  the  ballancc 
always  in  her  favour;  whatever  the  Colonies 
may  acquire  from  any  collateral  branches  of 
trade,  will  quickly  flow  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, as  the  great  centre  of  all  their  external 
protits.  To  reftrain,  therefore,  or  rather 
flop  up  thofe  channels  of  remittance,  is,  in 
effed,  to  prohibit  the  confumption  of  the 
manufadures  of  Great-Britain,  asourdefires 
to  procure  them  have  at  all  times  been  equal 
to,  and  fometimes  exceed,  our  ability  to  pay 
for  them.  Whence  it  follows,  that  a  policy 
which  enfures  a  fmall  immediate  revenue,  at 
the  expence  of  a  great,    though   indired 
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national  gain,  is  mean  and  fordid,  unworthy 
the  noble  enterprizing  fpirit  of  a  commercial 
nation. 

But  I  (hould  leave  this  fubjed  very  imper- 
fect indeed,  if  I  fliould  omit  two  great  funds 
of  national  wealth  and  power,  the  Fifheries 
and  the  Fur-Trade.  The  firft  of  thefe  is 
a  mine  richer  than  that  of  PotoG,  and  more 
inexhauftible.  For  while  our  Fiflierics  ferve 
as  a  great  fubje6t  of  commerce,  they  are  alfo 
a  fruitful  nurfery  of  brave,  hardy  feamen, 
trained  up  to  fatigue,  to  difficulty  and  danger. 

The  Fur-Trade,  which  is  now  fecured 
almoft  beyond  the  reach  of  accident,  is  dou- 
bly valuable,  as  it  is  enjoyed  folely  and  ex- 
clufively — an  advantage  which  is  not  confined 
to  a  monopoly  of  the  raw  materials,  and  en- 
hances their  price  only,  but  enables  Grccit- 
Britain  to  be  both  the  merchant,  and  the 
manufacturer  alfo,  and  that  upon  her  own 
terms  •,  while  other  nations  mull  depend  up- 
on a  precarious  uncertain  fupply,  which 
may  either  be  raifed  in  its  price,  or 
totally  withheld,  as  the  fluctuating  policy  of 
intercft  or  friendlhip  (hall    require.     This 
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acquifition  is  not  only  valuable,  as  it  will 
probably  revive  a  languifliing,  dying  manu- 
fa<5lory  -,  but  as  it  is  at  prefent,  an  aftual,  and 
confiderable  fource  of  revenue,  both  on  the 
home  confumption,  and  alfo  on  that  of  fo- 
reigners. 

Thefe  are  a  few  of  the  principal  advan- 
tages with  which  a  proper  cultivation,  ella- 
blifhment,  and  tender  regard  of  the  Colonies 
may  be  attended  to  the  mother  country.  She 
has  likewife  many  inferior  ones.  The  refidence 
of  thofe  of  afBuent  fortunes,  who  may  be  led 
thither  by  views  of  education,  or  mere  cu- 
riofity,  is  not  altogether  unworthy  regard. 
Thefe  all  depend  on,  and  can  only  flow  from 
a  perfect  compleat  Union — by  fupporting 
that  relationfhip  between  the  mother  country 
and  her  Colonies,  which  has  planted  in  their 
bofoms  fo  ftrong  and  lively  an  affedion,  as  to 
diflinguifh  Great-Britain  by  the  tender  en- 
dearing appellation  of  Home. 

But  it  is  time  now  that  we  fhould  turn  to 
the  Colonies,  and  fee  what  advantages  they 
may  propofe  to  themfelves  from  a  dutiful  and 
afFedlionate  union  with  the  mother  country  j 
and  from  our  paft  feelings  we  fnall  readily 
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acknowledge  we  fland  in  need  of  her  protec- 
tion, nurture,  and  care.  Expofed  by  our  fi- 
tuation,  by  a  rivalfhip  and  competition  of 
interefts,  and  yet  in  a  ftate  of  infancy,  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impofli- 
ble,  to  form  any  union  among  ourfelves, 
that  would  be  fufficient  to  repel  the  attacks 
of  a  formidable  invader.  In  this  weak,  this 
defencelels  Hate,  therefore,  we  muft  look  up 
to  our  indulgent  parent,  whofe  vigorous, 
falutary  aid  we  have  fo  often  already  expe- 
rienced. Upon  her  we  muft  rely  for  fupport, 
and  under  her  wing  fhelter  ourfelves  againft 
any  attempts  of  thole,  whofe  principles  and 
government  are  incompatible  with  our  Reli- 
gion and  Liberty.  A  feparation  would  be 
attended  with  certain  ruin  to  the  Colonies, 
in  their  prefent  fituation,  as  they  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  fall  a  prey  to  one  or  other  of  thofe 
powers,  who  would  fnatch  with  eagernefs  fo 
tempting  a  prize. 

The  firft  principle  of  nature,  felf-prefer- 
vatiun,  therefore,  di(5lates  to  the  Colonies,  a 
fteady,  a  Ilrl6l  adherence  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, as  upon  that  depends  the  enjoyment  of 
every  invaluable  privilege  of  a  civil  or  reli- 
gioiis  nature.  But  we  may  not  only  confider  her 
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as  the  prote6lor,  but  as  the  nmfing  motlicr 
of  her  Colonies.  Arts,  Sciences,  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  rife  by  (low  degrees,  and  are 
long  before  they  arrive  to  any  degree  of  per- 
fection. They  are  not  of  quick  or  spon- 
taneous growth.  They  muft  be  planted, 
cheri(hed  and  encouraoed.  And  have  we  i.3t 
experienced  the  tendernefs  of  our  mother 
country  m  this  refpeft,  by  her  boiinties  dif-^ 
perfed  not  only  in  public  channels,  but  by 
private  focieties  and  patriotic  individuals  ? 
Have  we  not  reafon  to  exped  a  continuance 
and  perhaps  an  increafe  of  her  benevolent 
efforts  in  our  behalf?  Thus  taking  our  enter- 
prizing  genius  by  the  hand,  and  leading  it 
on  in  the  paths  of  induftry  and  ufeful  im- 
provements. 

To  turn  the  attention  of  the  Colonies  to 
the  cultivation  of  thofc  fubje6ls  of  Commerce 
which  the  mother  country  does  not,  or  can- 
nor  produce,  tho'  to  her  it  may  be  eventually 
profitable,  is  to  the  Colonies  immediately  and 
diredly  fo  •,  and  when  it  is  done  by  mild,  by 
bountiful  meafures,  deferves  our  f^rat.tude 
and  thankful  returns.  A  fixed  and  perma- 
nent Union  between  Great-Britain  and  her 
Colonies,  is  abfolutcly  ncceluir^  for  the  pre- 
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ibrvation  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  their 
internal    adminiftration.     For  to    form  the 
conftitution  and  plan  of  a  new  government, 
or  even  to  new  model  and  revife  the  old,  is 
no  eafy  or  inconfidcrable  tafk.     That  of  the 
mother  country  has  b^en  the  work  of  ages ; 
and,  to  life  the  words  of  an  eminent  writer, 
feems    diftated    by    wifdom  itfelf.     While, 
tlierefore  the  colonifts  can  enjoy  all  the  blef- 
iings  of  an  Englifh  conftitution  undiminiihed 
and  uninterrupted,  it  would  be  fuperlative 
madnefs  and  folly  to  run  the  rifk  of  a  change 
which  could  not  poflibly  be  for  the  better, 
and  might  be  infinitely  worfe.     Unconnedted 
and  divided  as  they  are  at  prefent,  both  in 
fituation  and  intereft  (owing  to  the  difference 
of  Settlement,  of  Charters,  of  Religion,  and 
Commerce,  which  are  often  clalhing)  how 
difficult,  and  next  to  impofTible,  would  it  be 
to  refcue  them  from  a  ftate  of  anarchy  •,  and 
form  a  conftitution,  for  which  I  will  venture 
to  fay,  from  the  extent  of  America,  there  can 
no  precedent  be  found ;  a  conftitution  which 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  reconciles  thefe  jar- 
ring interefts,  muft  preferve  e  very  religious 
and  civil  Liberty  intire  ? 

The 
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The  diiBcultiesof  an  Union  for  the  purpofes 
of  empire,  are  almoft  infuperable.  To  canton 
out  the  provinces  into  pretty  independent 
kingdoms,  befides  the  arduous  talk  of  fettling 
the  internal  police,  would  fubjefl  them  not 
only  to  perpetual  quarrels  with  each  other, 
but  render  them  an  eafy  prey  to  fome  foreign 
power,  as  they  would  fingly  be  weak,  though 
united  under  one  head,  truly  formidable. 
The  only  remaining  refource  of  dcfperate 
diftrefs,  muft  be  to  form  the  provinces  into 
diftricfbs,  having  full  power  of  legiflation 
within  themfelvcs — but  fubjed  to  the  con- 
troul  of  fome  fupreme,  fuperintendant  au- 
thority raifed  out  of  the  coUedive  body,  as 
in  fome  inftances  in  Germany,  or,  with  more 
probability,  like  Holland  or  Switzerland.  But 
this  the  vaft  extent  of  the  Colonics  will  render 
almoft  impoffible,  as  it  would  give  being  to 
an  ariftocracy — a  kind  of  government  as  re- 
pugnant  to  the  genius  and  temper  of  Ame^ 
rica,  as  defpotic  monarchy. 

I  therefore  repeat  it,  that  the  preferva- 
tion  of  our  laws,  commerce,  and  every 
other  blefiing  of  domeftic  peace,  by  the  wife 
policy  of  the  mother  country,  can  only  be 
made  the  bafis  of  a  clofe  and  firm  connedion 
between  her  and  them.  Next 
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Next  to  the  fecurity  of  a  (late,  its  wealth 
and  convenience  are  to  be  regarded,  and  to 
judge  how  beneficial  Grtat-Britain  is  to  the 
Colonies  in  this  refpedt,  it  may  be  proper  to 
remark,  that  as  other  countries  produce  the 
fame  commodities,  and  have  hitherto  been 
able  to  underfell  the  Americans  in  a  variety  of 
articles,  wherever  an  exclufive,  or  even  a  pre- 
ferable market  has  been  given  to  the  latter, 
the  advantage  muft  be  obvious.  This  has 
been  done  in  many  inftances  by  prohibitions, 
or  by  duties  charged  on  fuch  commodities  as 
interfered  with  thofe  from  the  Colonies,  which 
in  fome  cafes  amount  to  a  prohibition.  The 
Britifh  Whale  Fifhery  has  been  almolt  wholly 
given  up,  in  favour  of  the  American  Fifheries, 
Sugars,  Hemp,  Indigo  and  Tobacco,  bcfides 
a  variety  of  other  articles  from  the  Colo- 
nies, have  met  with  every  mark  of  encourage- 
ment, while  the  fame  commodities  from  other 
countries  have  been  difcountenanced,  or  whol- 
ly prohibited.  This  is  wife  and  jull  policy  in 
the  mother  country,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  difcovers  a  tender  regard  to  her  children, 
and  makes  it  their  intereft  to  unite  more 
clofely.  In  (hort,  they  have  every  thing  that 
can  make  a  nation  great,  happy  and  power- 
ful. 
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ful,  to  hope  from  a  Union,  every  thing  that  Is 
dangerous  to  fear  from  a  divifion. 

*'  Divide  et  impera"  was  the  Roman  mot- 
to. May  it  not  be  applicable  to  Great- 
Britain  and  her  American  Colonies,  who,  if 
united,  have  proved  themfelves  equal,  nay, 
fuperior  to  two  of  the  principal  powers  of 
Europe ;  but  if  divided,  if  ftruggling  with  in- 
tefline  commotions  and  civil  difcord,  I  fear 
will  prove  unable  to  contend  with  either. 
This,  to  ufe  the  expreffion  of  a  great  and 
eminent  friend  of  the  Colonies,  is  the  grand 
Family  Compact,  which  muftbe  cemented 
by  every  tie  of  duty,  loyalty  and  affcftion 
from  the  Provinces,  and  every  mark  of  kind 
proteifling  tendernefs  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. A  fatal,  iindefcerning  policy  had  almoft 
fnapt  thcfe  interefting  cords  afunder,  never 
perhaps  to  have  been  clofcd  again  j  but  the 
guardian  genius  of  Britain  and  of  America 
(Icpt  between  them  and  ruin,  and  with  out- 
ilretched  hands  faved  a  finking  nation. 

The  Romans  decreed  a  crown  to  him  who 
faved  the  life  of  a  citizen  in  battle-,  but  what 
crowns  or  ftatues  can  do  fufficient  honour  to 
the  Man  or  Men  who  fave  a  country,  a  king- 
dom. 
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dom,  in  the  hour  of  diftrefs,  and  relcuc  a  fall- 
ing ftate  from  the  brink  of  ruin  ?  Rome  may 
juftly  boaft  her  Brutus*s,  her  Curtius's,  her 
Cato's,and  herTuUy's — they  were  the  Pitts, 
the  Conways,  nd  the  Barres  of  that  age,  alike 
warmed  by  the  facred  fire  of  Liberty,  alike 
crowned  with  Immortality,  and  handed  down 
to  poderity  the  wonder  and  delight  of  ad- 
miring nations.  Thefe  glorious  architedls, 
nobly  aided  by  many  others  whofe  names 
will  be  held  in  long  veneration,  have  propp'd 
the  tottering  fabrick  of  the  Britifh  Empire, 
and  pointed  out  that  noble,  generous  policy, 
which  will  make  one  great  fyftem  of  govern- 
ment, whereof  Britain  will  be  the  common 
centre  of  attradlion. 

Under  fuch  a  policy,  we  can  with  joy  look 
forwards,  and  behold  Peace,  Liberty  and 
Commerce  difFufing  their  kindly  influence 
over  all  the  parts  of  Great-Britain's  Em- 
pire -,  *  whofe  true  happinefs  and  permanent 
fecurity  can  be  no  way  effeflually  eftablilhed 
but  by  "  a  perpetual  Union  between  her  and 
her  American  Colonies!" 


End  of  DISSERTATION    III. 
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DISSERTATION     IV. 


By  Francis  Hopkinson,  Efq. 

?^5i:^"^  1  this  important  jundlure,  when 
r§  A  S  the  eyes  of  all  America  are  lifted 
5l^^^jj(  to  the  mother  country  in  anxious 
expectation;  when  trembling  fear  or  bold 
defiance,  enlivening  hope  or  myfterious  fur- 
mife,  diftrad  every  bread,  and  fit  in  every 
brow  •,  what  fubjedt  can  be  more  interefting 
than  the  "  Reciprocal  advantages  of  a  per- 
petual Union  between  Great-Britain  and  her 
Colonies"  !  and  yet  there  is  no  fubjeCV,  per- 
haps, which  the  public  is  fo  little  difpofed 
to  receive  with  candour,  and  judge  of  with 
impartiality.  How  then  (hall  a  native  of 
America,  and  an  unexperienced  writer,  ef- 
pecially  in  matters  of  fuch  high  importance, 
prefume  to  draw  his  pen  ?  But  the  worthy 
Gentleman  who  has  propofed  this  fubjeft, 
and  back'd  his  propofal  v/ith  the  reward  of 
diftinguifhed  honour,  has  raifed  in  us  who  are 
candidates  on  this  occafion,  that  ambition 
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which  hath,  in  all  ages,  prompted  men  to 
greater  undertakings  than  cooler  judgment 
would  have  fuffered  them  to  engage  in. 

I  do  not  mean,  in  this  I'tttk  EJfay^  to  cal- 
culate the  advantages  oi trade  between  CJreat- 
Britain  and  her  Colonies,  in  order  to  (he^v 
that  they  are  reciprocal.  By  the  very  nature 
of  Commerce  they  mud  be  fo.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  that  exports  flaple  com- 
modities or  manufaflures,  butfor  an  advantage 
to  be  gained ;  or  imports  them,  but  for  the 
fame  reafon. 

As  the  God  of  nature  has  adapted  different 
countries  to  abound  •  i  diffeient  kinds  of  pro- 
duce, or  excel  in  various  ufciul  arts;  it  is 
evident  that  a  commercial  intercourfe  mufl: 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  But  how 
muft  this  advantage  be  increafed,  when  we 
confider  that  Great-Britain,  in  her  trade  with 
her  Colonies,  does  not  fupport  a  foreign  peo- 
ple, whofc  religion,  politicks,  and  cuftoms,  are 
different  from  her  own;  but  ihe  fupports  and 
nourifhes  her  own  offspring,  at  the  fame  time 
that  (he  enriches  herfelf  by  the  natural  profits 
of  an  extenfive  trade  •,  and  (he  ftrengthens 
herfelf  by  proteding  and  encouraging  her 
own  religion,  government  and  cuftoms,  tranf- 
planted  to  America.  Com- 
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Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Iier' 
Colonics,  is  like  the  wholcfome  food  whicK 
a  man  tats.  He  cannot  lay,  his  head,  his 
hands,  or  his  feet,  are  more  particularly  bene- 
fited by  it  i  but  the  finer  parts  thereof  circu- 
late through  the  whole  body,  and  the  whole 
body  is  nouriflied  and  lupported. 

The  three  grand  objefls  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  a  wile  people,  are  the  ftate  of  their 
Commerce^  Liberty  and  Religion.  If  the  Com- 
merce^ the  Liberty,  and  Rcligicn,  both  of  Great- 
Britain  and  her  Colonies  can  alone  be  fup- 
ported  and  ftrengthened  by  a  clofe  and  lading 
Union  between  them,  then  the  reciprocal  ad- 
vantages  of  luch  an  Union  mud  be  felf- 
cvident. 

I  have  nightly  touched  the  firft  of  thcfe. 
There  have  been  fo  many  accurate  mercantile 
calculations  made  in  almoft  every  pamphlet 
that  has  been  lately  publilhed  on  the  fubjedt, 
that  I  take  it  for  granted,  as  a  truth  univerfally 
admitted  J  that  the  advantages  of  trade  between 
Great-Britain  and  he.  Colonies  are  reciprocal. 

With  refped  to  political  Liberty,  fhould 
it  not  be  the  glory  of  England  to  tranfplant, 
to  water,  and  carefully  to  nurfe,  even  in  a 
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diilanl  land,  a  fyftem  of  government  which 
is  the  admiration  of  the  world ;  and  Ihould 
not  America  adopt,  and  chearfully  fubmit  to 
fuch  a  government?  Were  it  poflible  for 
Great-Britain,  with  an  high  and  arbitrary 
hand,  to  think  of  fnatchingfrom  her  Colonies 
the  eflential  privileges  of  Englifhmen,  and  yec 
would  have  them  fubmit  as  Englifhmen  to  her 
government,  and  bear  only  the  name  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  free-born  fons  of  Liberty  ;  re 
would  be  to  drefs  her  flaves  in  livery,  and  deck 
America  in  robes  of  paper,  to  make  her  the 
contempt  and  derifion  of  every  other  nation. 
On  the  other  hand,  would  the  Colonies,  with 
bafe  ingratitude,  attempt  to  throw  off  all 
dependance  on  the  mother  country,  they 
would  put  themfelves  in  the  fituation  of  a 
lilly  girl,  who  leaves  the  guidance  and  pro- 
tciftion  of  a  wife  and  affedionate  parent,  and 
wandering  away  expofes  herfelf  to  ruin  by 
the  artful  infinuations  of  every  wicked  and 
defigning  ftranger.  But  why  fhould  the 
mutual  connexion  between  the  parent- 
country  and  her  Colonies  ever  come  into 
queflion  ?  Are  we  not  one  nation  and  one 
people  ?  And  do  we  not  own  obedience  to 

one 
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one  common  King  ?  Thofe  who  adopt  the 
fame  religion,  the  fame  plans  of  government, 
and  the  lame  cuftoms,  are  undoubtedly  of 
the  fam.e  nation.  Different  climates  and  oif- 
ferent  foils  mark  out  countries,  but  not 
nations.  We  of  America,  are  in  all  refpects 
Englilhmen,  notwithftanding  that  the  Atlantic 
rolls  her  waves  between  us  and  the  throne  to 
which  we  all  own  allegiance.  Nor  can  we, 
though  in  ever  fo  flourifhing  a  (late,  throw  olF 
our  dependance,  or  diffolve  this  Union,  with- 
out breaking  the  very  bonds  of  nature.  As 
well  might  the  branch  fay  unto  the  trunk. 
See  how  I  glow  with  blofibms  and  wave  with 
foliage  :  I  have  no  furrher  need  of  thy  fap, 
keep  it  for  thy  own  nounfliment ! 

On  the  other  hand,  does  notGrcat-Rritain, 
by  tranfplanting  her  conftitution  into  America, 
as  a  fcion  from  the  ftock,  propagate  her  own 
likenefs  ?  Nay,  does  (lie  not  make  unto  her- 
fclf  another  crown  and  another  fceptre  ? 


In  all  attacks  that  (hall  be  made  upon 
Great-Britain  by  the  numerous  rivals  of  her 
power,  and  enemies  to  her  profperity  •,  her 
colonies,  like  a  number  of  dutiful  and  pro- 
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mifing  children,  growing  up  round  her,  will 
more  and  more  add  to  her  ftrength,  and 
contribute  to  her  importance.  And  Ihould 
it  ever  happen,  amid  the  revolution  of  things 
human,  that  thofc  enemies  iliould  prevail 
againft  her,  what  could  her  fons  lofe  but  the 
beautiful  ifland  they  have  fo  long  poflldcd  ? 
Even  in  that  cafe  (which  we  truft  and  believe 
will  never  happen)  they  might  find  in  the 
Colonies  a  fure  afylum ;  thither  they  might 
remove  with  all  the  noble  privileges  of 
their  conftitution,  as  to  a  people  and  coun- 
try they  can  call  their  own  ;  and  the  Britifh 
throne  might  yet  (bine  with  undi mini  (lied 
glory  even  in  the  prefent  wilds  of  America. 

Laftly,  with  refpe6t  to  the  religious  liber- 
ties of  the  people  of  England,  how  precious 
they  are,  let  the  price  which  has  been  paid 

for  them  declare And  thcfe  will   be  as 

much  Itrengthened  by  a  perpetual  Union  v.'ith 
the  colonies,  as  their  civil  liberties. 


But  exclufive  of  this  confideration,  it  cer- 
tainly mufl:  be  the  glory  of  Great-Britain  to 
propagate,  protecH:  and  encourage  in  her  co- 
lonies that  iacrcd  fyftem  of  religious  truth 

which 
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which  flic  holds  fo  dear.  Indeed,  that  fhe 
herjeif  judges  in  this  manner,  is  evident  from 
her  many  charitable  donations  for  promoting 
the  intereft  of  learning  and  virtue  in  America. 

In  iliort,  the  Protellant  Religion,  and  par- 
ticiilariv   that  excellent  branch  of  it  the  na- 
tional Church  of  England,  is  the  pure  and 
healthful  air  in  which  the  political  conftitution 
of  Great-Britain,  moves    and  breathes  with 
health  and  vigour  •,  Religious  Liberty  being 
hereby  fixed  on  as  firm  and  broad  a  bafis  as 
Civil  Liberty,  both  of  which  are  fo  effentially 
interwoven  with  the   nature  of  her  govern- 
ment, that  it  cannot  be  adminilleied  witJiout 
them.     Nor  can  her  empire  be  more  effec- 
tually ftrengrhened,  than  by  extending  with 
it  whatever  fhe  finds  valuable  in  her  own  pof- 
fefilon.     This  is  her  intereft,  and  it  muft:  be 
her  honour,  as  it  is  likewife  the  intereO-  md 
honour  of  the  Colonies  to  receive,  nourilk 
and  join  with  her  in  the  fupport  of  every 
thins  of  this  kind,  which  can  only  be  done 
by  a  perpetual  Union  between  them. 

How  deteftable  then   muft  the  politician 
be,  who  fliall  ever  attempt  to  kindle  the  de- 
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llructivc  flames  of  jealoufy  between  two 
friends,  whom  nature  feems  to  have  united  in 
the  clofed  bonds,  and  whofe  hearts  and  inte- 
refts  are,  and  ever  ought  to  be,  one  ?  Should 
any  one  ever  fucceed  in  this  (which  God  for- 
bid) I  doubt  not  but  that  after  much  cruel 
contention,  and  unnatural  bloodfhed,  each 
would  rufli  into  the  other's  arms,  and  em- 
phatically cry  out,  "  We  are  both  in  the 
wrong.'* 

This  fubjeft  might  be  expanded  into  vo^ 
lumes,  and  no  doubt  will  be  ;  but  I  leave  the 
full  difcuffion  of  it  to  more  able  hands  -,  and 
humbly  hope  this  little  Eflay  will  be  accept- 
ed as  the  oblation  of  one  v/ho  intimately  feels 
the  importance  of  this  great  truth,  that  a 
perpetual  Union  between  Great-Britain  and 
her  Colonies,  will  ever  be  re'^iprocally  ad- 
vantageous. 


F    I    iSf    I    S. 
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